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Now Find out 
bE ening us ‘to-day for the free 


book about the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica called “A Book of 
100 Worders.’’ This book is really 
interesting in itself, and it will tell you 
about the world’s standard reference- 
work at a surprising price. 


Gta» At so low a price 


before 





HE “Handy Volume” issue of the Bri- 
tannica costs 64 per cent less than the 
bigger-volume issue that was until now the 


tid rary!) i} Hy 
be Seley \\N 4) 
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THE MILLENNIUM only form in which the new Britannica could 

THE LAST REVIVALIST HAS JUST SUG- be purchased, Of course the two issues con- 
GESTED THAT THE MAN WITHOUT SIN - s : . 

CAST THE FIRST STONE. tain identically the same reading matter and 


the same illustratiuns. 
The “Handy Volume” issue now costs you 





Who Is Zueblin? considerably less than you will have to pay 
MILWAUKEE dispatch quotes for it if you wait until the present stock is 
B cpagiages: “ oo a exhausted. Then the sale at the present low 
as say aukee : ° . “ 
Bl yet sonra aa = prices will have to stop, because the war is 
The day to coming when we me forcing up the costs of the raw materials and 
want to use the scientific knowledge f f 
we are acquiring, so that every child of manutacturing these books. 





coming into the world will have at 
birth the presence of a government 
physician to see that it is guaran- 
teed life. The mother may have as 
many private physicians and as many 





Write now 


other people as are within the com- RITE us immediately for the book 
mand of her pocketbook, but the gov- that will tell you what you need to know 
ernment will guarantee a decent en- about that wonderful utility, the Brit ica. 


trance into the world, 
This free book tells you about The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica from many different points of view; gives a 
history of the early editions; contains pictures of 
famous contributors to different editions, especially 
the last; has many interesting pictures from the new 
Britannica; gives you specimen pages, showing the 
print—and the interesting reading matter that is in 
| the Britannica; tells how interesting this great work 
is to women, and how valuable it is to children, and 
how useful and necessary to everyone—school-boy 
or school-girl, college graduate or teacher, or man or 
woman without the advantages of a good education. 


man system and German subordination | , 
" n 5 
of Ube tn Gen eet | Send now for this book 


Is it possible that a man capable of « Sign and mail the coupon to-day. 
such extravagant and absurd prognos- ‘Tie AG a ia isa as ki if 


tications of government supervision is Sears, Roebuck and Co 


a physician in good standing in Boston? aaa Chi 
Nothing is more useful or admirable Sole Distributors—Chicago 





There you have the German idea. 
“Once in the world,” says Doc. Zue- 
blin, “the child is the offspring of the 
nation as well as of the mother and 
father. As we inspect the children 
coming from Europe we must inspect 
those coming from nowhere.” 

A government physician at every 
birth—an intruder, backed, if necessary, 
by a file of cops in every house that 
awaits a new baby—that, then, is Ger- 


than to provide that all expectant Please send me, free, the “Book of a Hundred Wonders,” telling 
mothers shall be able to command about the Britannica, with sample pages of type and illustrations, 
skilled care in childbirth. Nothing details of bindings, prices, terms, etc., before the present bargain 
would be more objectionable than to sale closes. 

force on women who can get such care | Name ———— 





for themselves the attendance of a 
government official whom they didn’t Adérems ai it ae 
want. —— . _ 170-2 




















Winner of the 
Thousand Dollar Prize 
and other winners 
In Life’s Short Story Contest 
In Next Week’s Life 
























Our News Column 


Next week’s LIFE is the big issue of the year. Centre 
page in colors ; twice the usual size; loaded with ideas. The 
Easter Number. Next Tuesday. All news-stands, 25 cents. 


Did you ever feel ashamed of yourself? That is the way 
Uncle Sam is now feeling. We are getting up a Humilia- 
tion Number, to typify this idea, bringing it home to the 
whole people. 


Have you ever heard of William Shakespeare? No? 
Well, never mind. At one time he was connected with the 
stage. We understand that he also wrote poetry. He died 
some years ago. We are gétting up a number, entirely 
in his honor, which comes right after the Humiliation 
Number. 


New edition of Miniature LIFE now under way. 


We published eighty-one short stories in the contest. 
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The judges, twelve in number and located in different parts f lar (Canadian 
f th t b i B h Fs $1.13, Foreign 
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CIGARETTES 


INFINITELY FINER IN TASTE 
TOTALLY DIFFERENT “* AROMA 


YOU WILL FIND THEM SUPERIOR TO ANY YOU KNOW. 
ALL DIRT AND MUCH NICOTINE IS EXTRACTED. 















SEND 

$1.50 for 50 $2.50 for 100 
ADDRESS 

bf fap Hhar. 644 MARKET STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 












Power, Publicity and Sanity 


R. HOWARD explains in the Sun 

that the trouble with Mr. Bryan 

is that he is a “hysteric” and has got 

mental strabismus. In the true hysteric, 

he says, all mental efforts are made 
to attract attention. 

Dr, Allan McLane Hamilton ex- 
plains in the North American Review 
that the Kaiser is off his base and 
suffers from hypomania and delusions 
of grandeur and power. 

Dr. Morton Prince has made a simi- 
lar diagnosis of the Kaiser. 

More prudent than these gentlemen 
is the Abbé Moreaux, of the Bourges 
(France) Observatory, who says that 
spots on the sun are to blame for 
the distressed condition of the world; 
that the sun gets over-excited every 
thirty-five years and imparts irritation, 
gout and rheumatism to the children 
of earth. 

All very well, but not especially 











The Top of 
Your Head 


should be covered 
with a natural growth 
of hair, and it can be 
—if roots are not 
dead. Dandruff 
can beremovedand 

~ grey hair arrested 
through our Physical Culture Exer- 
cises and local treatment for the scalp. 








Write for information 
Grace-Mildred Culture Course 


Dept. 33, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
> OGRA. 





THE HONEYPOT S200 
Author of “The Little Mother Who Sits at Home’’ 


A penetrating and sympathetic study of the effects 
of stage life on two young girls, one born of theatri- 
cal parents, the other a daughter of an army officer, 
a girl with a fine soul and a desire for a stage career. 


$7.35 net. At any bookstore. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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helpful in providing a cure for the 
present ills of mankind. What will 
the alienists and other scientific gen- 
tlemen say to the suggestion that the 
possession of great power for long at 
a time, with the exposure to publicity 
which comes with it, tends to upset 
the balance of the mind? Kings, as 
one reads of them in history, seem to 
have a generic propensity to misbe- 
havior. A very large percentage 
of the English kings, for example, as 


exposed to notice by so responsible a 
historian as Green, seems much worse 
and crazier than the Kaiser in deport- 
ment and delusions. 

Perhaps the familiar democratic 
slogan, “ Turn the rascals out!” has a 
better basis in science than has ever 
been admitted. 





HE rebounding heart never bounces 
back to the same girl. 
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LOCOMOBILE 
POLICY 


To continue to build a limited number of Motor Cars of 
the very highest excellence. 
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ONAN ANNAN A AAA DANN A AANA AAA AIN Se: 


To make a finer car, a more expensive car; not a cheaper 
car, of more cars. 


To use even finer materials, to develop even finer work- 
manship. 


To maintain and develop the highest efficiency in our 
manufacturing organization, rather than increase its size. 
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To continue to build six-cylinder motor cars with four- 
speed transmissions; large cars and not small cars; and not 
more than ‘‘ Four Cars a Day.”’ 


To introduce into our product an even more luxurious 
quality, an even more aristocratic note. 


To make the Locomobile even more distinctive and more 
desirable. 


To have the price of the Locomobile result from. its high 
quality, simply a function of cost, and higher as the cost is 
higher. 


THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY of AMERICA 
Makers of Fine Motor Cars 
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- THE - JUGGERNAUT --- ~~: 


Ye Pitiful Ballad of Ye Voracious Puppe 


(Being an ancient folk-song supposed to belong to the period before the German-American National Alliance 
secured control of the United States) 


c= ear, my friends, & holde you still & list unto 
my songe. 

I had a puppe. Hys pedigree was broader than ’twas 
longe. 

Wythal a lovyng puppe he was, wyth darke & mournful 
een— 

Ye moste amusing lyttel cusse yt ever I have seen. 


Hys feet were large & gowksome, & he staggered inne hys 
walke: 

Hys tail was moste expressive, & it fairly seemed to talke. 

He loved me moste devotedlie, & ’neath my feet woulde 
playe, 

& I woulde tumble over hym some twentie tymes eache 
daye. 


But though ye puppe was passyng small, hys appetite was 
greate, 

& everything he chaunced to see, he fell uponne & ate. 

He’d eat ye papers inne ye morne, ere I could read ye 
news; 

& thanne he’d eat a rug or two, & half a paire of 
shoes. 


He ate ye pictures from ye walls, ye pillowes from ye 
bedde ; 

But whanne I tore my haire in holie horreur from my 
head, 

He shewed himself so penitent by creeping to my feete 


Yt I coulde notte y-smack hym, though intense my rage 
& heate. 


& so he ate, all undisturbed, my choicest thyngs & beste. 

For breakfast he woulde eat my hose: for lunch a full- 
dress vest. 

He’d wander to a closet & abstract a brand-new coate, 

& roll hys een wyth pleasure as it vanished downe hys 
throate. 


He ate ye writings from my desk: he ate ye furniture; 

& for hys mightie appetite there seemed to be no cure; 

& so I lifted up my voice & hirpled in my woe 

For that ye puppe I loved so well shoulde treat hys mas- 
ter so, 


But thanne (Oh, bitter was ye daye!) my bonnie lyttel 
puppe 

Came on a booke by Nietzsche &, unthinking, ate it uppe. 

It laye like lead uponne hys cheste: of that there is no 
questioun ; 

For ere ye morn, ye gentyl puppe had died of indigestioun. 


Take warning from my puppe, hys fate! Beware ye appe- 
tite 
For unnutritious theories of which ye Teutons write, 
& shunne ye toxic teachings of ye kultured German clan; 
For as they wrecked my lyttel puppe, they’ll wreck ye inner 
man. 
K. L. Roberts. 
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MEN 
WANTED 
FOR THE 


Military Preparation 


HETHER we want universal, compulsory, military service in 

these States is matter for discussion, but before we can have it, 

or anything approaching it, we have got to want if. It cannot 

be forced on an unwilling people except by some power outside 
of this continent. Within this continent there is no power that can do it. 
The first step to universal service must be a mental step. Soldiering must 
commend itself to the people of thé country as a necessary factor in 
acquiring or maintaining something they want. 


HE London Spectator says that a great change has come over the 

spirit of the British people; that under pressure of a year and a half 
of war “a strange new element has glided almost unobserved into the 
soul of the race.” 


It has no name. It will never have a name. . . . It is ina 
sense wholly unperceived by those who feel it and show it most. But 
it is there. It moves with us like a shadow. It lies down with us at 
night and rises with us in the morning. It controls every movement 
of the unconscious mind. No man can say when the change came. 
Most men are still unaware that it has come. Because it is universal 
there is nothing to measure it by. 


This spirit shows in a demeanor that recalls “ the quietness and patience 
with which men possess their souls when a great renunciation has been 
made and they are ready for sacrifice.” Nobody worries any more in Eng- 
land, says the Spectator, over stopping amusements or racing or sports. 
And as to compulsory service, “no one is even asking how the people will 
stand it or what will be the consequences. . . . A duty has only to be 
pointed out to secure its fulfilment.” 

England, by this account, has had a change of heart—has been born 
again. Her people’s eyes have been opened and they see things from a 
new standpoint, so that what was impossible has become possible, and 
what was possible has become matter of course. 


oo such great regenerative inner change as this has been hoped for 

for this country as the outcome of the war. We have not got it yet, 
though we have caught some reflections of it. The military preparation 
we are trying to make has as yet no sufficient depth of feeling behind 














PAUL GOOLO 




















“EXCUSE ME A MOMENT, O LORD. 


it. There was much feeling behind the 
Plattsburg camp movement. Most men 
who went to Plattsburg and the other 
camps went from a strong sense of 
duty. They had felt and thought 
deeply about it. There were enough 
men of that sort to make the summer 
camps succeed; there was feeling 
enough to feed them; but we have 
still to learn whether there is feeling 
enough to carry through these larger 





THERE’S THE PHONE” 


plans of national defénse that are now 
on the carpet, and fill the regiments 
that they will provide for. 

The general conscience of the coun- 
try has not taken up the military bur- 
den yet. The movement has energetic 
missionaries, but it is still in the stage 
when men say, “This seems a good 
thing. Somebody ought to do it.” It has 
not got yet to the stage when they say, 
“This is my duty. Here I am!” Eng- 
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land got to that stage only after a 
year of pounding and bereavement, and 
of terrors driven home and an im- 
mense exercise of all the lifting power 
of Great Britain. 


UT no terrors have been brought 

‘home to us; we have not suffered 
loss or bereavement. We are called 
upon to provide in cold blood against 
a possible need which thousands of 
talkative citizens deny and deride. That 
is our predicament, and if we can take 
effective measures under such condi- 
tions it will be very much to our credit. 
It may be that for the moment we can 
do no more than prepare to prepare. 
If we can string the wires through 
which the current is to pass, that will 
be much; very much. It will be much 
to plan organization both for the army 
and the navy; to vote and collect the 
money to provide for the great ma- 
chinery of defense. If, in addition, we 
can moderately increase the regular 
army, provide for the instruction of a 
large number of officers, so far as it 
can be carried in peace times, and train 
young men who are willing, as they 
come along, in the duties of a soldier, 
we shall do about all that can be hoped 
for. We shall have no great popular 
movement towards military preparation 
until somebody bumps into us hard, or 
the idea comes that will stir men’s 
souls. 


E. S. Martin. 





Wife (learning) : HOW MANY HAVE I 
TAKEN TO COME THIS FAR, JOHN? 
“OH, ABOUT TEN THOUSAND WORDS.” 
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“ A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY—” 


The Notes 


(Poe was a neutral) 


OTE the Powers with their notes— 
Foreign notes! 
What a world of nicety their rhetoric 
denotes ! 
How they bicker, bicker, bicker, 
Through the months and through 
the years, 
Each successive one is slicker, 
Suaver, more involved, and thicker— 
Governments, it thus appears, 
Can mark time, time, time 
In a slow myopic rhyme 
To the slight exacerbation 
courteously floats 
From the notes, notes, notes, notes, 
Notes, notes, notes— 
From the babbling and the dabbling of 
the notes! 


that so 


Note the neutral billets-doux 
At the news 
Of the sinking of six liners with their 
passengers and crews— 
How they flutter, flutter, flutter 
Through the cables, calm and bland, 
Nice amenities they utter, 
Honorable pleadings mutter, 
Delicately phrased and planned 
With great tact, tact, tact, 
Lest a diplomatic act 
Be interpreted “unfriendly,” which is 
quite against the views 
Of the doux, doux, doux, doux, 
Doux, doux, doux, 
Of the authors of the silly billets-doux. 
Morris Gilbert. 


HERE is your wife going this 
summer?” 
“She’s looking around for some 
place where none of the women have 
more than two gowns. She has three.” 


Americans Only 


HAT patriotic automobile concern 

in Detroit which announced a few 
weeks ago that it would promote to 
positions of trust in its organization 
only native or naturalized Americans 
has never made known the result of its 
experiment. 

Did any of its people walk out? It 
would be interesting to know whether 
any of its hyphenated employees were 
so loyal to their foreign birthplaces 
that they would resent the implied re- 
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flection on their loyalty to their Amer- 
ican pay. It would also be interesting 
to know whether any other manufac- 
turing concerns have followed the good 
example of the Detroit automobile 
company. 


Fallacies ? 

E hold these fallacies to be self- 

evident: That all men are un- 
equal to one superman; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
alienable rights; that among these are 
death, bondage and the pursuit of 
Kultur; that to secure these rights the 
Hohenzollern government was _ insti- 
tutéd among men, deriving its unjust 
powers from the arrogance of the 
Kaiser ; that whenever any independent 
government questions these ends, it is 
the right of Congress to alter or abol- 
ish it and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundations on such 
expedients and organizing its weak- 
ness in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to affect their Kultur 
and Zabernism. 


AMERICAN EVOLUTION 
(AS TAUGHT IN FRANCE) 
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Diplomacy 
MY neighbor is a hasty man, who owns a gun and ammu- 
nition; 
And now and then his acts are such as savor of a near- 
attrition. 
So, when he shot my dog one day into a moribund condi- 
tion, 


I sent a note to say he showed “a not quite friendly dis- 
position.” 


He answered that this seemed to him “a most unprece- 
dented action,” 

And calculated to create “a state not far removed from 
faction,” 

While of the strictest etiquette a clear and serious infrac- 
tion: 

He could not quite regard my note with “an unmingled 
satisfaction.” 


Thereon he burned my house and barn, apparently with 
full intention, 

A slight that seemed to me to call at least for disapproving 
mention. 

It tended to increase instead of ending the existing tension. 

His answer read, “ He failed to see why I should seek to 
cause dissension.” 


So next he slew my eldest child. I dared to beg an ex- 
planation. 

It seemed to me he ought to give his acts a clear inter- 
pretation. 

By telephone he then deplored “ what seemed to him pre- 
cipitation,” 

And warned me I might find myself “held lower in his 
estimation.” 


To answer ‘this I hesitate. It’s hard my nervousness to 
stifle. 

I somehow feel one should not let a neighbor with his 
feelings trifle— 


And pretty soon I apprehend my dear, quick-tempered 


wife’ll 
Precipitate some sort of row—unless I hide her father’s 
rifle. Tudor Jenks. 
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First Bird: WHAT WAS THAT? 
Other Half: wiILson, THAT'S ALL. 
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“YER HONOR, I PLEAD GUILTY TO STRIKING THIS MAN, BUT 
HE DROVE ME TO IT. HE SAID HE HOPED THE GERMANS WOULD 
WIN.” 

“CASE DISMISSED, PLAINTIFF TO PAY COSTS.” 





An Open Letter 


To the German Crown Prince 


Y DEAR PRINCE: 

I assume when the present war is ended, and it becomes 
necessary for Germany to conquer the United States in 
order to recoup its fortunes, that to you will be given the 
pleasant task of invading us. This being the case, permit 
me to give you a few general instructions. 

It would be well for you to land first in Milwaukee. 
This is the most patriotic city we have, full of deep-dyed 
enthusiastic German-Americans. If you can conquer Mil- 
waukee you can conquer the world. 

After you have conquered Milwaukee you might pro- 
ceed to Washington. Washington is the only foreign 
power we have. Conquering it is a mere detail, but you 
will find fairly good accommodations in the Capitol, and 
the Congressional Library has a few good pictures that 
you will enjoy destroying. 

Don’t go to New York. You might lose your life trying 
to cross Fifth Avenue. 
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“TOP 0’ THE MORNING” 


Consanguineous 
NSWER TO CORRESPOND- 
ENT: No; a mix-up with the 
Catholics is not the same as church 
unity, but they are related, and pursuit 
of one is quite apt to lead to the other. 


Skeptics 
“FIFTY thousand children in New 
York who can’t go to school be- 
cause there is no room.” 
“And yet there are some people who 
don’t believe in birth control.” 
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Henry James 


ENRY JAMES is dead; a gifted 

and renowned man, who, begin- 
ning well, came, by diligent practice 
through half a century, to be the worst 
writer of any time. 

It is a comfort to record that his 
character was not affected by the de- 
generation which gradually engulfed 
his style. When the war came he got 
in with the Allies as fast as his im- 
peded powers of expression would per- 
mit. Because the country of his 
nativity did not follow him hard 
enough he disconnected the link that 
had joined him to her and became a 
British subject. Nobody minded, and 
very few people censured him. It was 
felt that he was entitled to express his 
views so as to be understood, and that 
that was better done by taking out 
comprehensible papers than by any- 
thing he might himself write. 

For a whole generation Mr. James 
was a literary institution. His earlier 
books, beginning with “ Daisy Miller,” 
are still read. Copies of his later works 
have been preserved for posterity, both 
as a warning to other writers, and for 
the edification of the elect. 

Presumably they will be read. Pos- 
sibly leisure may so much increase in 
the world and the training of the 
human mind be so improved that they 
will become popular. For the impres- 
sion is obstinate that Mr. James put 
into his books, even into the later thick 
ones, idéas and achievements of obser- 
vation that it might be profitable to 
assimilate if one had the time and the 
necessary strength of mental applica- 
tion. He had few readers in his later 
years, but they were good; readers of 
a sort to make common people aspire, 
however vainly, to discover what a 
writer whom they esteemed had se- 
creted in his unapproachable volumes. 
One of them, for example, was the late 
John La Farge, a man saturated with 
art, and who liked art in his reading, 
as probably did also all Mr. James’ 
other readers. 

No further seek his merits to dis- 

close, 

Nor draw his frailties from their 

dead abode. 

He was an excellent gentleman and 
a famous writer who hid his secrets, 
like Lord Bacon, in his pages, 














(Under this heading, Lire will publish a short story in each issue) 


IM DRAKE was no swashbuckler. 

He joined the colors simply as a 
business proposition. He had been out 
of work for months, and there was noth- 
ing in sight for him. At the great camp 
on Salisbury Plain he drilled as if it were 
part of a schoolboy lesson. Of the great 
war—what it meant—the issues that un- 
derlay it—he knew little and cared noth- 
ing. He heard a lot of talk amongst his 
mates. But it brushed his consciousness 
as the wing of a bird brushes the leaves 
in transit through a tree. He never 
doubted that the German was a good fel- 
low. Fighting was a business with him, 
too. He obeyed orders. If they were 
bad ones, so much the worse for the ones 
who gave them. 

His first bit in the trenches tried Tim. 
He came out after fourteen hours under 
fire. white and shaken. But that was only 
his body. Tim himself was not afraid. 
He felt passive—a cog in a machine in 
which he had little interest. But during 
the days and nights that ensued, the hor- 
ror seemed to work through into his very 
soul. He would come staggering out of 
the trenches, dazed with the vibrations 
of the guns, his spirit melting like water, 
his courage at an ebb. He asked himself 
why he had come into this hell. And 
there grew upon him such homesickness— 
such longing to get back to England— 
that he could have bawled like a kiddie 
to think of it! 

One morning, just before the dawn, he 
shuffled along with his company to relieve 
the trenches. He had slept badly, dream- 
ing of home, which meant to him old 
grey London—the centre of the web of 
the world—and the innocent, blossoming 
lanes and byways beyond the clamor of 
her streets. 

Overhead a streak of dawn, faint and 
ghostlike, appeared. The lines were so 
close that he and his mates could hear 
the Germans stirring and the indistinct 
rumble of conversation. 

The day broke in rose and gold. Soon 
the cool of the morning would be gone. 
A lanky tree between the lines still stood, 
half of its green branches shot away. As 
they waited for the beginning of the long 


The Song 


By C. Hilton-Turvey 


day’s strain—miracle of miracles!—a 
thrush lighted there on the scarred tree 
and sang! 

There was silence in the trenches—the 
silence that is the greatest tribute the 
listener can bring to the artist, be he bird 
or man. For a moment the soldiers laid 
down their guns on the parapet, while 
their hearts beat with the lovely music. 

It was the last touch to Tim’s home- 
sickness. The tears gushed out of his 
eyes. He put his head on his arms and 
cried like a child, not caring who saw. 
It brought back the birds that sang in the 
swaying hedges by the road, out of Lon- 
don, on a Sunday. It drew his homesick 
heart out of his body. 

And now there was a stir in the Ger- 
man trenchés—some guttural laughter, as 
at a very good joke, then the sharp bark 
of a rifle! 
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The song ceased, as if a silver thread 
had broken. Out of the stark tree fell a 
tiny bunch of brown feathers—a little 
limp body. 

There was an audible gasp from the 
English lines. 

The marksman, in the triumph of the 
moment, carelessly exposed his head 
above the safety line. 

An echo of his own shot rang out in 
deadly repartee. 

And back in the British trenches the 
man who had wept at the song of the 
thrush grimly cut a notch in the wood of 
his rifle, like the veriest savage exulting 
in the death of his enemy. For him the 
incident was an epitome of the great 
war. 

Now at last, in a blaze of unquenchable 
rage, Private Drake knew what he was 
fighting for! 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
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“BUT, DOCTOR, I NEVER FELT BETTER IN MY LIFE.” 
“THAT, SIR, IS A MATTER FOR THE HEALTH AUTHORITIES TO VOTE UPON, 
THE LAW ASSUMES EVERY MAN TO BE SICK UNTIL PRONOUNCED WELL.” 


Precautions Needed 


T seems a great pity, when our rail- 
roads have accidents, that they 
should not take the proper precautions 
to keep alive the people upon whom 
can be fastened the blame. 

For many years the New Haven 
Railroad, whenever it had an occasional 
accident, always blamed it on the engi- 
neer. Yet upon the last occasion the 
engineer was killed. If the idea ex- 
tends and whenever accidents occur 
the employees of the road are to be 
killed, along with the passengers, why, 
in the course of time it may become 
necessary to blame the accident upon 
the management of the road. That 
this possibility still lies in the remote 
future is no reason why proper pre- 
cautions should not be taken to guard 
against it. 





OTHING costs a nation so much 
as its liberty. 
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The Social Scale 


Ae having acute information as to what 

the social scale is will kindly communicate 
with this office instanter. Although a favorite 
expression in the best of authors’ families, diligent 
research fails to reveal its true character, its 
limitations, denotations and connotations. The 
dictionary is very painstaking in telling us what 
scales are, not only scales in general, but numer- 
ous varieties of scales in particular. It is similarly 
minute in defining the word social, but there is 
never a hint as to what the social scale is. How 
is it established? It must measure something in 
connection with society, but what is its unit of 
measurement? Is it dollars per stratum, ancestors per 
century, shirt sleeves per generation, idleness per family, 
or what? 

Without these and other accurate details we must all 
remain at sea. Many of us at this very moment may 
think we are ascending the social scale when we are really 
traveling rapidly in the other direction. 


Our Shame Department 


FTER considerable persuasion and pressure, Mr. J. ae 

Morganblaum Henryhock, the prominent multimil- 

lionaire, has agreed to spend one million dollars in adver- 
tising our national shame to the world. 

Mr. Henryhock, when seen yesterday, said: 

“Yes, it is true that I am out on the side of national 
shame. The advocates of national honor and backbone, if 
allowed to persist, might get this country to adopt a policy 
by which in the near future American citizens would no 
longer be murdered and drowned at the whim of foreign 
countries. I have, therefore, consented to spend my good 
money in presenting the other side, firmly believing that 
somebody ought to do this.” 

The first advertisement is as follows: 


To the American People 


Remember the old American slogan of Bill 
Tweed, still in force; namely, “ Dollars’ first.” 


Unless we can put money above everything 
else, this nation is doomed to be a great moral 
force. 

Give us a spiritless death. 

’Tis better to have a few Americans torpedoed 
than it is to vindicate our rights at the expense 
of our foreign trade. 

Large dividends from little concessions grow. 
When in doubt, write another ringing letter. 

He who writes and runs away will live to write 
another day. 

HENRYHOCK. 
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THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL 
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LIFE OF ATTILA THE SECOND. CHAPTER X 
BATTLE OF THE MARNE. HE INTENDED TO OCCUPY PARIS, BUT CHANGES HIS MIND 


The Need for Better Preachers 


HERE is a feeling in some 
quarters that preachers 
are not needed at all in a well- 
regulated community. That 
view, however, is probably 
confined to a small coterie of 
headlong upsetters. We shall always need preachers, no 
matter how high we go in the social scale toward perfection. 
There must always be those among us whose duty it is to 
keep a weather eye out for evil tendencies and sound the 
alarm—watchmen to “tell us of the night.” Good preachers 
are just as valuable and necessary as the red lanterns which 
are hung at night about excavations and obstructions. 
Admitting all that, however, we have still to consider 
how we should select these preachers and upon what basis 
we should repose confidence in them. Isn’t much of the 





odium which the preachers are at present trying to dodge 
due to the way in which they are chosen? The prescribed 
way is to put a young man through a theological seminary 
and send him forth, with a beautifully engrossed diploma, 
to seek a flock. Far from being the best way to select a 
preacher, isn’t it rather the worst possible way? What 
can a man learn in a theological seminary that would 
warrant him in launching forth exhortations and homilies 
concerning life? What can a man learn anywhere at the 
age of the average theological graduate that would be 
sufficient for such a purpose? Our Presidents must be at 
least thirty-five years old. There ought to be an even 
higher age limit for preachers. Other rigid regulations 
should be thrown about the honorable profession of telling 
one’s fellow-men what they ought and what they ought 
not to do. The pulpit should be raised so that it could 
be reached only by the ladder of maturity and the staff 
of experience. 
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HE com- 

A) bination of 

= sparks and gun- 

@ powder in Mex- 


ico makes it 
more than pos- 
sible that there 
may be a serious explosion there, but 
up to this time of writing all has gone 
well. For three years we have had to 
contemplate two possibilities of intru- 
sion in Mexico: one of our being 
obliged to go in there eventually and 
restore government with the entire 
population of Mexico firing such guns 
as they could acquire at us, and the 
other of our going in with at least a 
part of the population hospitable to our 
intentions. In so far as we are going 
in now, we are going on this latter 
basis, and it may be that we shall be 
able to confine ourselves to the par- 
ticular duty that called us, and avoid 
deeper complications. 

That would be great luck; much bet- 
ter luck, some observers think, than we 
ought to count on for a moment. Col- 
onel Harvey, for instance, writes to the 
Sun in alarm at the thought of sending 
“a paltry force of only five thousand 
ill-equipped and unsupported soldiers 
on a wild bandit chase into a hornets’ 
nest of gringo-haters ten times their 
number and ten times as well supplied 
with machine guns and ammunition, 
without safeguarding a line of com- 
munication in case of need of retreat.” 
The answer to that must be that Gen- 
eral Funston and General Pershing are 
supposed to know what they are about. 
If they don’t, we shall hear of it 
promptly enough. 

Catching Villa is a dirty little job; 
full of hazards, perils and uncertain- 





ties, the chief uncertainty being the 
attitude of the Carranza forces. This 
nettle our commanders seem to have 
grasped with a bold hand, reasoning, 
apparently, that the way to get Villa 
was to go and fetch him, and that the 
way to find out about the disposition 
of the Carranza forces was to jump in 
and test it. If they succeed in the ad- 
venture it will be no small exploit, and 
may help appreciably to a better un- 
derstanding, and to correct the impres- 
sion that seems to have grown so rap- 
idly in the Mexican mind that the 
gringos are all cowards. 

Meanwhile this activity on the border 
helps the administration in its labors 
for military preparation. With the 
army, what there is of it, in use, and 
the need of more so obvious even for 
casual purposes of police work and 
frontier defence, it is easier to discuss 
armament, vote money, recruit men and 
get things moving. 





HE impression that prevails here- 
abouts as to proceedings at Verdun 
is that the Germans have gone too far 
to stop, and not far enough to get any- 


where. The information that we ac- 
cept is all to the effect that what they 
have won has cost them far more than 
it is worth, and that whatever they may 
win will cost them the same, and that 
they can neither afford the military ex- 
pense of these proceedings nor the 
political consequences of giving up an 
effort that has cost so dear. 





At any rate, as a consequence of the 
assaults on Verdun thus far, French 
confidence and confidence in France 
have risen. However fatuous are the 
stock-market rumors from Patagonia 
and Galveston of immediate peace, 
the Allies and their friends are 
surer than ever that they can han- 
dle their job. The retirement of Von 
Tirpitz seems like a necessary con- 
cession to civilized sentiment born 
of the conviction that Germany is not 
in a position in which she can afford to 
make any new enemies. Poor old 


Ernst Haeckel’s terms of peace in his 
new book, “ Antwerp our stronghold 
on the North Sea and Riga on the 
Baltic,” look handsome on the map, 
but do not match with what we read 
in the papers. 





JOINT resolution has been intro- 
duced in the House calling on the 
Secretary of State to urge the allied 
powers to permit the importation of 
condensed milk for the use of the 
babies and infants of Germany and 
Austria and their allies, and of Poland. 
Certainly a merciful intention goes 
with this measure, and the appeal of 
it is strong and pitiful. 

But what has become of the Teuton 
maxim—Krieg ist Krieg? 

War was war in Belgium, and there 
was no postponement on account of 
babies. War was war in Armenia, and 
babies perished by the hundred thou- 
sand. War was war in Servia. How 
many Servian babies are left alive? 
How many in Poland? One reads that 
in France alone 800,000 children have 
been made fatherless by the war. The 
French government is considering how 
to feed those children in the years to 
come. For them Krieg ist Krieg. 

Is it to be Krieg ist Krieg except in 
Germany? 

This war is one of resistance to the 
German purpose so to deal with France 
that France shall evermore be power- 
less to obstruct a German purpose; so 
to deal with Britain that Britain shall 
take orders from Berlin; so to deal 
with Russia that Russia shall tremble 








German Boy: 


and slink back at the German name; 
so to deal with all mankind that Ger- 
many shall be feared and obeyed uber 
alles. 

If there is a dearth of milk in Ger- 
many it is the sequence of “ frightful- 
ness” in Belgium and France; a con- 


sequence of a purpose so formidable 
and policies and actions so dreadful 
that they have bound all the threatened 


countries together in a do-or-die 
struggle to defeat them. It is not the 
Allies. who are starving the German 
babies ; it is Treitschke, Bernhardi, Von 
Tirpitz and the House of Hohenzollern, 
artificers and preachers of the doctrine 
that might makes right and war is the 
world’s great medicine. Why not, then, 
a joint resolution calling on our Secre- 
tary to urge the Kaiser to ask for 
terms on which to end the war, so that 
the fear of the German may cease in 
Europe and German babies may be 
fed? 

But put no trust at all in stories that 
German babies are short of milk. One 
reads that Belgium had a_ million 
and a half of cattle and the Ger- 
mans took half of them, and half a 
million more from Northern France. 
One reads that Germans have syste- 
matically skinned the food out of 
Poland. It works up sentiment against 
the Allies to have it said that they are 
starving German babies, and it makes 
for a world-advertisement of Ben 





MAYPE I DON’T KICK HIM IN DER FACE WHEN I GET THROUGH 


Lindsay’s humanitarian reputation to 
have him appear as the German babies’ 
Galahad. But in this matter one is 
constrained to look with suspicion even 


ET us be thankful in these distress- 
ful times for anything that makes 
us smile. The autobiography of the 
late Charles Francis Adams is out, and 
will not be read without many consol- 
ing chuckles. For example, we find 
him quoted as saying of Boston so- 
ciety: 

I have tried Boston socially on all 
sides; I have summered it and win- 
tered it; tried it drunk and tried it 
sober; and, drunk or sober, there’s 
nothing in it save Boston. 

The trouble with Boston socially is 
that it is an eddy, so to speak, in the 
great world current. With powerful 
formative traditions it has a keen 
self-appreciation. For strangers, well 
introduced, it is a delightful city; 
for a lifelong resident it is curiously 
conventional and “ borné.” 


“ There is nothing in it save Boston.” 
Of course that is delightfully true and 
amusing. But possibly Mr. Adams did 


not give Boston enough credit for con- 
tinuing to be Boston. It has 
abundantly tempted to be something 
else—Dublin, for example. Nothing 
but very strong stuff a little sheltered 
from the great currents could have 
maintained its individuality—its preju- 
dices, its confidence, its standards, as- 
pirations and opinions—as Boston has 
done. 

Boston’s great value is that in a 
changing world it is able to keep on 
being itself and different from all other 
American cities. That is why people 
from the outlying districts send their 
boys to Harvard College. All the good 
of Harvard is that it is a Boston insti- 
tution. What students from New York, 
Illinois, Missouri, California, Texas, 
and such remote and imperfectly civil- 
ized places go to Harvard for is to get 
a taste of Boston. They get it, and it 
does them good, and they take it home 
and value it all their lives. 

If Mr. Adams didn’t seem to value 
it so much, it was, perhaps, because he 
was born with it in his month, though 
the Adamses have always been rebels 
against Boston and scoffers at its sanc- 
tities and disposed to break its idols’ 
legs. That is all very well for Adamses 
—may they live forever!—but if Bos- 
ton is ever broken up there will be 
very wide solicitude to save the pieces 
and keep them in the boiling pot of the 
nations to give flavor to the stew. 
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T has struck us. The first of the 
flood of Shakespearian revival to 
mark the tercentenary of The Bard 
is upon us. With our American way 
of doing things we are going to have 
a surfeit of Shakespeare in all sorts 
of forms for the next few months, and 
then doubtless he and his works will 
lapse into the customary neglect. 
The first of the events is the im- 
portant production of “ King Henry 
VIII” by the London actor-manager 
originally known over here as 
Beerbohm Tree, and now in the 
official printing of his name vari- 
ously described as Sir Herbert Tree, 
Herbert Tree and, simply, Tree. He 
unquestionably arose, after the acco- 
lade, Sir Herbert, but his programme 
seems confused between following Sir 
Henry Irving’s example of not using 
the title professionally and the subtle 
flattery of American democracy that 
consists in advising it that when it 
beholds this actor it is also gazing 
upon a British knight. The earlier 
Beerbohm seems to have been com- 
pletely lost in the shuffle. 


—— 0G —. 


HERE seems to be evi- 
dence in the play itself 

yogi ee Rena ate. that when it was written 

a . Shakespeare had the assist- 
ance ‘of a fluent space writer. Also that it was intended more 
for spectacular than for dramatic effect. For these reasons 
the liberal cuts and omissions are entirely justifiable when the 
piece is used, as now, to please a generation none too tolerant 
of Shakespeare's text. As spectacle, and done with all the 
resources of Sir Herbert’s London theatre, it is not a sur- 
passingly impressive production. In fact, compared with many 
of the big spectacles done here it seems rather on the cheap. 
Even its historical quality fails to relieve it from a general 

























aspect of wigginess. 

In the acting the distinction is divided between Mr. Lyn 
Harding, admirable as the amorous monarch, just embarking 
on his second matrimonial experiment, and Miss Edith Wynne 
Matthison, as his unhappy first queen. Mr. Harding takes his 
tone from the historic adjective “ bluff” and subordinates the 
“merry to that quality, although he endows the character 


with a sardonic vein of humor. Miss Matthison makes Queen 
\ 


Katharine so charming, for a wife of twenty years undisturbed 
in the title, that Henry’s desertion of her for the more 
chickenly Anne Bullen of Willette Kershaw would be incom- 
prehensible if we did not have similar instances so often re- 
corded in our daily newspapers and so often visible at the 
leading dancing resorts. The star’s Wolsey is picturesque, but 
not convincing in his greatness nor moving in his downfall. 

The importance given to this production in advance by the 
press, and by the fact that its importation was underwritten by 
American capital, may be responsible for a feeling of disap- 
pointment in the matters of magnificence and impressiveness. 
But we have the consolation of knowing that there is plenty 
of Shakespeare yet to come. 


eee CS 


HE same Henry VIII, only in his declining years, is more 
humorously depicted in the Macpherson play, “ A King 
of Nowhere,” Lou-Tellegen’s new starring vehicle. The part 
is created by Mr. Sydney Greenstreet, and it is no disloyalty 
to Shakespeare to say that it is a more grateful acting part 
for the modern stage than the one assumed by Mr. Harding. 
It shows Henry VIII in the goutiness and testiness of his de- 
clining years, haunted by the laughter and shrieks of his earlier 
wives, but still preserving his wit and his appreciation of 
humor. As a character he fairly divides the interest with the 
star, to whom falls the role of a romantic but heroic Irish 
king of some not extensive realm of Islands of the West. The 
psychology of this character might in its powers of imagina- 
tion have been suggested by “ The Playboy of the Western 
World,” but the present combination of authors and star en- 
dows it with more sentiment and heroism. This Godred is not 
understandable at first, but under Lou-Tellegen’s unusual act- 
ing methods and ability grows into better acquaintance and 
considerable liking. Olive Tell, the leading lady in an excel- 
lent support, seems to have taken with too much importance 
the compliments showered on her personal beauty when she 
first attracted notice here. 
In “ A King of Nowhere” J. and L. du Rocher Macpherson 
—how’s that for a complicated authors’ name ?—have given us 
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“ DADDY, WHAT IS THE PLURAL OF SPOUSE?” 
“ SPICE, MY BOY.” 
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SIR HERBERT TREE AS “ CARDINAL WOLSEY’ 





an unusually original and interesting ro- 
mantic comedy. The scenes representing 
Henry VIII, tormented but indomitable, 
irascible but far funnier than his own 
jester, are conceived and written in true 
comedy vein. Best of all, these new 
authors have gone well away from the 
beaten path, and the production of such 
a play shows unusual managerial courage 
on the part of Miss Bonestelle, the pro- 
ducer. 


Wu ey uy 


HAT has happened to: charming 
Elsie Ferguson? Is she trying to 
show in “ Margaret Schiller” that she is 
versatile? If so, it was not necessary 
to go to such an extreme in change of 
voice and manner—certainly not to so 
pronounced an abandonment of the 
charms that have given her so strong a 
hold on the affections of the public. Mr. 
Hall Caine has given her an unpleasant 
play and an unsympathetic part, which 
she is perhaps trying to differentiate from 
anything she has done before. If this is 
so she succeeds in that particular, but it 
is to be hoped that she will abandon it 
before the habits of her present voicing 
and the suppression of her gentler attrac- 
tions become fixed upon her. 

“ Margaret Schiller” gets the laugh on 
the hyphenates. Their boisterousness 
over the pro-German sentiments in the 
early acts is acutely snubbed before the 
play ends, 

Metcalfe. 






Astor.—“ Cohan’s Revue 1916.” Real and 
laughable burlesque applied to familiar suc- 
cesses of the season and backed up with a 
very good girl-and-music show. 

Bandbox.—The Washington Square Players. 
New bill of playlets. Notice later. 

Belasco.—“‘ The Boomerang,” by Messrs. 
Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes. Cleverly 
written and well-presented comedy having as 
its theme some well-directed shafts at medi- 
cine as it is practised. 

Booth.—* Pay Day,” by Lottie M. Meaney 
and Oliver D. Bailey. Amusing combination 
of the movie-picture play seriously intended, 
but now taken as more or less of a satire. 

Candler.—Last week of ‘‘The House of 
Glass,” by Max Marcin. The memory of the 
police for criminals made the basis of an in- 
teresting and well-acted drama. 

Casino. —“ The Blue Paradise.” Comic 
operetta of the Viennese type, tuneful, divert- 
ing and with something of a plot. 

Cohan’s.—Mizzi Hajos in ‘“‘ Pom-Pom.” 
really clever, original and  well-presented 
comic operetta. 

Comedy.—‘ The Fear Market,” by Amélie 
Rives. lever and well-written comedy hav- 
ing for its theme a celebrated case of jour- 
nalistic blackmail in New York. 

Cort.—* The Blue Envelope,” by Messrs. 
Hatch and Homans. Farce written along 
familiar lines. 

Criterion —‘ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” Notice later. 

Eltinge. —‘‘ Fair and Warmer,” by Mr. 
Avery Hopwood. An extremely funny farce 
of apartment-house life, which is very well 
acted and just escapes being very riskey. 

Empire. —‘“‘ Margaret Schiller,” by Hall 
Caine, and with Elsie Ferguson as the star. 
See above. ; 

Forty-fourth Street. — “ Katinka.” Comic 
operetta of the conventional sort, but fairly 
amusing and well staged. 

Forty-eighth Street.—“ Just a Woman,” by 
Mr. Eugene Walter. Very dramatic exposi- 
tion of the troubles that may come to a per- 
fectly well arranged married couple when 
great wealth drops in on them too quickly. 


Fulton.—Mr. Brandon Le gente play, “ The 
Melody of Youth,” with the author as star. 
Agreeable and pleasantly acted Irish comedy 
something in the style of the late Dion Bouci- 
cault. 

Gaiety.—Mrs. Fiske in “ Erstwhile Susan,” 
by Marian de Forest. The star’s comedy abil- 
ity displayed in a new field which introduces 
to New York some of the peculiarit' s of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Globe.—Pavlowa in moving picture of “ The 
Mute of Portici.” 

Harris.—“ Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” by Mr. 
George M. Cohan and others. Amusing and 
well-acted farcical om dealing with the 
financial motives of professional revivalists 
and prohibitionists. 

Hippodrome.— Hip-Hip-Hooray.” The bi 
entertainment house showing a mixture o 
spectacle, ballet, vaudeville and ice carnival, 
all on a brilliant basis. 

Hudson.—‘ The Cinderella Man,” by Mr. 
Edward Childs Carpenter. Pleasant and 
sentimental comedy agreeably presented. 

Knickerbocker.—Composite bills of moving- 
picture plays with well-known legitimate 
actors in the leading réles. 

Longacre.—“ The Great Lover,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hatton and Leo Ditrichstein. Extremely 
interesting and well-acted drama of life among 
the artists of grand opera. 

Lyceum.—‘ The Heart of Wetona,” by Mr. 
George Scarborough. Sex drama relieved 
from the commonplace by the introduction of 
an Indian atmosphere and the excellence of 
its presentation. 

Lyric.—“ Abe and Mawruss,” by Montague 
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Glass and R. C. Megrue’ Further laugh 
able adventures of those amusing heroes of 
the Jewish cloak-and-suit trade, Messrs. Potash 
and Perlmutter. 

Maxine Elliott’s. — “See America First.” 
Notice later. 

New Amsterdam. —‘* Henry the Eighth,” 
done in a spectacular form by Beerbohm Tree. 
See above. 

Playhouse.—Grace George and her excel- 
lent company in a new production. Notice 
later. 

Princess.—*‘ Very Good, Eddie.” Diverting 
and cleverly done girl-and-music show based 
on the successful farce ‘“‘ Over Night.’ 

Punch and Judy.—“ Treasure Island.” 
Spectacular and highly entertaining stage set- 
ting of Stevenson’s famous pirate story. 

Republic.—* Common Clay,” by Mr. Cleves 
Kinkead. Interesting and well-acted drama 
with a new twist to the much-staged theme 
of the injustice of the double standard in 
the law of the sexes. 

Shubert. —“ The Great Pursuit,” by C. 
Haddon Chambers. Notice later. 

Thirty-ninth Street—Lou-Tellegen in “A 
King of Nowhere,” by J. and L. Macpherson 
See above. 

Winter Garden.—“ Robinson Crusoe, Jr.,” 
with Mr. Al. Jolson as the featured comedian. 
Girl-and-music show of the usual elaborate 
staging and with the usual appeal to the in- 
tellect of the t. b. m. 

Ziegfeld’s Frolic.— Food, drink, dancing 
and a clever vaudeville performance calcu- 
lated to make pass cheerfully the dreary 
hours between midnight and breakfast 














MR. LYN HARDING AS “ KING HENRY” AND 
WILLETTE KERSHAW AS “ ANNE, BULLEN” 
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“TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION” THIRTEENTH NATION TO ENTER THE WAR 


WILLIAM. WINTER 
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The Passing of John Doe 


OHN DOE, a man who had lived a 
long and useful life, had accumu- 

lated a modest competence, and who 
was ready to depart this life, was 
about to die in peace. 

As he thought. 

He gathered his children around him 
and said: 

“My children, I have lived man’s 
allotted time, and I am about to depart 
in-the fear of the Lord. I—” 

At this moment a_ representative 
from the government entered and 
said: 

“ Excuse me, but if you haven’t made 
a will you must do so at once. Give 
me the keys to all of your safe deposit 
boxes. The probate officer will be on 
guard at the door until you pass away. 
If you leave anything we will see that 
it gets to the right place.” 

“As I was about to say,” remarked 
John Doe, “I—” 

The next visitor was a representa- 
tive of the medical profession, now in 
charge at Washington. 

“Your death is entirely irregular,” 
said this gentleman. “ You will have 


to die all over again, according to the 
formula prescribed by the last meeting 
of assembled doctors. Also, before you 
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LOOK OUT! 
Fate: BEWARE, SAMMIE! THE BOGIE MAN WILL GET YOU IF YOU DON’T WATCH OUT 


die you must be vaccinated and have at 
least eight serums injected into your 
system. The causes of your death 
must be published in the official organ, 
and in case of any mistake, we get 
what is left of your estate.” 

John Doe got up. There were more 






























































FASHION NOTE 
“THE LAST WORD IN LINGERIE” 





men coming up the steps—the income 
tax collector, the local tax assessor, the 
official state biographer, representatives 
from four eugenic societies and a col- 
lege brain collector. 

John Doe got up and said: 

“Gentlemen, I'll be hanged if I die! 
I’ve lived a useful and an honest life. 
But now I am going out to become a 
burglar, a cutthroat and a criminal 
of the worst type. I’ll get even with 
this fussy old government if it takes 
all summer!” 


Ode to a Créeped Paper Towel 


RIMPED tissue! blotter apostate! 
Tricked with the trappings of a 
towel! 

Soft, soggy, artificial napkin! 
Embodiment of progress! 

First!” 

Spirit of Modernity, depart! 

Hence with thy stiffened, cardboard 
swabbishness ! 

Back to thy vests, thy collars, shirt- 
fronts, cuffs! 

Serve thou thy mission in thy papered 
way! 

But when I come to dry my dripping 
hands, 


GIVE ME A TOWEL! 


“ Safety 
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“WHO ARE YOU, ANYHOW?” 


Business and Business 


E have been told it too often not 

to know that “business is busi- 
ness,” but is it necessarily business? 
That is to say, has it always been busi- 
ness, or, if not that, is it an idealistic 
summit where we find ourselves after 
many weary and conscientious ages of 
upward striving and to which, there- 
fore, as such a realized ideal, we must 
cling with all the bulldog tenacity of 
our being? 

Or is it merely a passing phase of 
our development? Is it that we con- 
temporaries have just happened to 
come upon the earthly stage at a time 
when circumstances require business 
to be strictly business and nothing 
else? If so, it is possible that busi- 
ness may yet come to occupy quite a 
different place in our calculations. 
For instance, instead of being a voca- 
tion, it may become an _ avocation. 
Thus our business hours may become 
our leisure hours. Or, again, instead 
of saying there is no sentiment in 
business, we may find a way of put- 
ting a great deal of sentiment into it. 
From that thought it is easy to fly to 


“bits * 


The Wrong Floor 


CERTAIN Emperor 
(This is a censored tale) 
Once pounded on the door 
Of heaven with fist of mail. 


Cried Peter from within, 
Awakened by the row, 

“Stop that infernal din! 
Who are you, anyhow?” 


“Don’t bandy words with me!” 
Thundered the visitor. 

“ All doors to me are free. 
I am the Emperor.” 


“Tf you’re an Emperor,” 
Said Peter, “then I fear 
You've come to the wrong floor. 
We take no Emperors here. 


“Our waiting list is filled 
With martyrs brave and true 
Whose blood an Emperor 
spilled. 
There is no room for you.” 


Cowed by Saint Peter’s look, 
The Emperor, with a frown, 
Cried, “Well, I’m damned!’ 
and took 
The elevator—down. 


O. Herford. 





the hope that business may even be- 
come a pleasure, so that instead of 
saying “business before pleasure,” the 
two will go along merrily hand in 
hand. Perhaps. Who knows? 


DITOR: Did you tell that fellow 

that if he didn’t advertise with us 

we would print an article denouncing 
his product? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER: Well, hardly 
that. I just told him that in view of 
his singular attitude, we should have 
to be true to the high standard of 
journalism we had set for ourselves. 





AUD: Are you going to patron- 
ize the two-dollar movies? 
Beatrice: Pay two dollars and sit in 
the dark? Not I! I only go to the 
show to see what the audience is wear- 
ing. 










Hopeless 
HE question having come up in 
Congress as to whether the dog 
should wag the tail or the tail wag the 
dog, it was at once voted to suspend 
the usual order of business. 

Congressman Pounder was given one 
hour and a half to uphold the honor 
of his country in explaining that the 
tail must wag the dog. 

Congressman Bummer was 
twenty minutes to answer him. 

The Evening Post spoke of it as 
follows: 

“O Pity! Far be it from us to say 
anything against the administration ex- 
cept slyly to stick a suffragette carv- 
ing-knife into it whenever we can, but 
it has certainly come to a pretty pass 
in this country when, as intimated by 
Congressman Bummer, the dog is 
made to wag the tail. What that doc- 
trine will cost this country, as Burke 
would say, makes us quake.” 


given 

















“IN THE SPRING—” 
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The Surprising Star 
(“ This surprising star leaps from 
the top of a telegraph pole onto a 
speeding train.”—Motion picture ad- 
vertisement.) 


EAPS from the top of a telegraph 
pole, 
Batters the 
rock— 
Still unsullied her innocent soul, 
Still unblemished her beautiful frock. 
Quick! See her capture the dynamite 
clock, 
Steadily, safely, hurl it afar, 
Walk on the third rail and dive from 
the dock— 
She is the five-reel Motograph star! 


villain’s head with a 


Orphan or queen with equal grace! 
Rags or satins or what you will— 
See how the excellent human race 
Drops its quarters into the till. 
Lock her up in the burning mill, 
Run her under a trolley car, 
Hazardous Helen is smiling still— 
She is the five-reel Motograph star! 
Christopher Morley. 


In Darkest Alabama 


Notes from the Diary of an 


Investigator 
ACTORYVILLE, Ala., Feb. 9.— 
Committee examined seventeen 


factories, five children’s hospitals, three 
cemeteries, two schools—all booming 
but the latter. (Mem.—Schools super- 
fluous.) Found mosquito netting in- 
stead of usual iron bars at windows of 
ten factories. Asked cause. Told on 
account small size of workers, who 
otherwise would escape and play tru- 
ant. (Mem.—Recommend no windows 
in factories—then no truants.) Ob- 
served three boys looking at movies. 
Asked why not in factory, Boys wept 
—replied too old for work. Asked 
why not then in school—replied not 
paid for going to school. (Mem.— 
Look into this. Perhaps recommend 
appropriation. ) 


Feb. 11.—Listened to four hundred 
children singing while standing at 
looms (excellent substitute for recess) 
—children prefer singing to lunch. 
Herrard & Aristobulus’s Song Book 
(only $1.00). Children sang, “ Loom, 


one: 


loom, beautiful loom,” “ Spindle, spin- 
dle, who’s got the spindle?” “I love 
my kind foreman, he’s so good to me,” 
and, as a windup to the “ recess”: 


“T’d rather work the livelong day 
Than eat or waste my time in play.” 


Very gratifying. 


Millville, Feb. 15——Committee in- 
quired as to harsh law forbidding work 
after 6 Pp. M. or before 6 A. M. Were 
informed children demand their right 
to work all night. Heard argument by 
eminent mill owners on waste of time 
in sleep. Sleep retards child’s growth 
and development; children of cave men 
never slept; fleas and mosquitoes never 


sleep ; elephants never sleep—therefore, ° 


substitute for sleep, work. Overtired 
committee fell asleep listening to this 
excellent discourse. (Mem.—Change 
law to permit children to work twenty- 
five hours out of the twenty-four. ) 


Feb. 12—Examined new style loom 
for rickety children. Statistics : Ninety- 


seven wobbling children with rickets 
can spin three times as fast as one hun- 
dred and three children without rickets. 


Food.—Found that children want to 
eat too much. (Mem.—Recommend 
patent feeder with cut-off device.) 
Examined Squeer’s (patented) Sulphur 
and Treacle Tonic—excellent, but out 
of date. 


Parents.—Interviewed healthy parent 
with eighteen children, all working. 
Had luxurious home—every comfort— 
two automobiles. Parent motors or 
sleeps most of day. Parent heartily 
endorses present Child Labor Law, 
also T. R., and large families. Parent 
played “Songs of the Loom” on grand 
piano, and sang for committee, with 
deep feeling, “I did not raise my child 
to be a sluggard.” Very satisfactory 
and instructive. (Mem.—Petition Con- 
gress bounty for childless but worthy 
parents who are obliged to work.) 


J. S. Wood. 





Victim: 
“ TELL HER YER WAS HELD UP.” 
“NO USE, I’VE TRIED THAT BEFORE.” 


LOOK HERE! WHAT AM I GOING TO TELL MY WIFE? 
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Lottie: DO YOU BELIEVE IN THE POWER OF RELIGION? 
Hattie: WELL, RATHER! I AM AT THE TOP OF THE SOCIAL LADDER SINCE I JOINED THE RIGHT 
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Osteopathy and Hay Fever 


wr hay fever by osteopathy is 

another dangerous sign of the 
times. Hay fever is an affection of 
the nose and throat. It is aggravated 
by contact with certain plants ; such, for 
example, as goldenrod. There is a 
hay fever association, with members 
widely scattered. Started originally as 
a joke, it has demonstrated its useful- 
ness. Annual conventions are held. 
The president is John R. Pinover, of 
Brooklyn. 

For forty-two years this association 
has achieved a continuous sneezing 
prosperity, defying the regular medical 
profession to prescribe it out of exist- 
ence. Now the osteopaths are likely 
to render it obsolete, according to a 
test made by Dr. John H. Bailey, chief 
of the free osteopath clinic in Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Bailey took nine people suffering 
from hay fever, treated, and cured 
them, and then let them loose in a field 
where pollen reigned supreme. When 
you have hay fever, contact with 
goldenrod, for example, makes you 
want to curl up and die. Dr. Bailey’s 
cured patients remained unaffected. Ac- 
cording to a report in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, Dr. Bailey treated seventy-nine 
men, women and children, and of the 
thirty braves who faced the flaunting 
goldenrod in its lair, only one little 
man had the temerity to sneeze. 

Nobody in the regular medical pro- 
fession would admit that this is true. 
But there you are! 


Foreign Gossip 


ONSTANTINOPLE. — Whatever 
““ its outcome, the war is going to 
create a serious domestic problem for 
the Turks—the problem being, whom 
to massacre when the Armenians are 
all gone. The Sultan’s statisticians 
estimate that at the present rate of 
consumption the supply on hand will 
last only two years and seven months. 


The American Idea 


T you didn’t have children you’d 
spend the money in some other 

way, wouldn’t you?” 

“Why, we’d have to, of course.” 


































A HINT TO SPRINTERS 
WHY NOT UTILIZE THIS KIND OF PACE-MAKER? 


The Unseen Bond 


From ‘‘ The Spectator,’’ London 


OME say that American sympathy 
with all the Allies is stronger than 

it was; others say that it is weaker. 
For ourselves, we do not much mind 
what people say, for so long as the 
Allies do nothing to forfeit esteem in 
their conduct of the war the sympathy 
of the great majority of Americans is 
bound to be with us. It can fail us 
only if we estrange those who are nat- 
urally and instinctively on our side. 
There is an unseen bond between us 
and all Americans who derive racially 
from Britain. This bond holds the ma- 
jority of white Americans. It even 
holds many of those who, though not 
of British descent, are conscious of 
practising a scheme of life which is 
mainly Puritan in its motive and has 
been passed on from the earliest set- 
tlers. It is strange that so little, com- 
paratively, has been said of this racial 
union between Americans and Eng- 
lishmen—a union that transcends mere 
intellectual appréciation, and would 
probably survive even a certain degree 
of political condemnation—because we 





have heard much of racial sympathy 
with the Germans. “Once a German 
always a German,” is said in extenua- 
tion of Americans who have behaved 
as arch-traitors to their adopted coun- 
try. We have not hitherto heard any- 
one say in this war: “Once an Eng- 
lishman always an Englishman.” Yet 
that would be as true fundamentally of 
British-Americans as it is of German- 
Americans, though of course sympathy 
would not be displayed in blowing up 
bridges and factories in the United 
States. But now a brilliant band of 
Americans of British descent have said 
outright that the unseen bond of race 
does exist, that it is a powerful reality, 
that it is a thing to be recognized, and 
that it must necessarily govern the feel- 
ings of the majority of Americans. 
The confession appears in a “ John 
Bull Number ” of Lire, that very popu- 
lar illustrated satirical journal, enjoy- 
ing a very large circulation among 
what we might call the intellectual rich 
and the well-to-do professional classes 
(Continued on page 591) 



































HE warm welcome won from critical motor car buyers by the Oldsmobile 

Light Eight De Luxe is only the natural recognition inevitably accorded 
tangible motor car merit. No more—no less. From time to time other cars may 
have appeared which seemed—in advance—fit to dispute the place and prestige 
of Oldsmobile Light Eight. But close comparison has invariably served rather 
to quicken a realization of Oldsmobile superiority. There never has been—there 
never will be—in the minds of most men any acceptable substitute for inimitable 
quality. The super-smoothness of the mighty power-flow, the incomparable charm 
of the distinctively designed body, the utter perfection of the most minute details 
in equipment and appointment—these features of the Oldsmobile Light Eight are 
of resistless appeal to those who seek the fullest measure of motor car service. 








Those who have regarded with unconcealed doubt the com- experience have learned the disadvantages of narrow, cramped 
plicated mechanism of many multi-cylinder motors will be riding quarters will find the roominess of the Oldsmobile Light 
highly gratified with the ideal simplicity of the Oldsmobile Eight body and the restful luxury of its wide seats and deep 
Light Eight. Those who have looked askance at the ex ive phol y most pleasurable. And those who have been told 
fuel cost of many cars—defended in some quarters as a legiti- that great weight is essential to strength and safety will dis- 
mate evil of multi-cylinder motors—will find further reason cover in the Oldsmobile Light Eight the pleasing paradox 
for Oldsmobile superiority in the fact that it averages twelve ‘ of lightness and surpassing strength. The Sidsmobile Light 


to fourteen miles per gallon of gasoline. Those who through Eight 5-passenger—$1195 f. 0. b. Lansing. Roadster $1195. 


Write for our new booklet, ‘‘ The Light Eight De Luxe”’ 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Established 1880 LANSING MICHIGAN Incorporated 1899 ad 
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Too Good to Be Wasted 


A lady of great beauty and attractive- 
ness, who was an ardent admirer of Ire- 
land, once crowned her praise of it at a 
party by saying: 

“T think I was meant for an Irish- 
woman.” 

“Madam,” rejoined a witty son of 
Erin, who happened to be present, “ thou- 
sands would back me in saying yau were 
meant for an Irishman.”—Tit-Bits. 


First YounGc Tuinc: I started read- 


ing “ Les Miserables” last night. It is 
very interesting. 
Seconp Younc Tu1nG: Isn’t it! I 


think it is Victor Herbert’s masterpiece. 
—Boston Transcript. 





Tommy: Father, what’s the future of 
the verb “ invest ”’? 

FATHER (a congressman) : 
tion.—Dallas News. 


Investiga- 





A TALE FROM UNCLE REMUS 
‘HOW SIS’ COON DONE GOT DE BES’ OB OLE 


Curious 

StraNnceR: I noticed your advertise- 
ment in the paper this morning for a 
man to retail imported canaries. 

PROPRIETOR OF BirpD SToRE: Yes; have 
you had any experience in that line? 

STRANGER: Oh, no; I merely had a curi- 
osity to know how the canaries lost their 
tails—ZJndianapolis Star. 


Go Slow 


“A wise man may change his opin- 
ion.” 

“Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum. “ But 
it’s like changing a twenty-dollar bill. If 
you’re careless about it you finish with 
nothing worth mentioning.” 

—Washington Star. 


OFFICER (to applicant for aeronautical 
corps): Do you know anything about 
flying machines? 

Younc Aviator: Yes, sir, I was raised 
on them.—Pelican. 


Cottector: Did you look at that little 
bill I left yesterday, sir? 

House MemBer: Yes; it has passed 
the first reading.—Boston Transcript. 


” 


B RER FOX 








Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada and British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to 
foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. ingle cur- 
rent copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, 
25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted For Reprint Rights in Great Britain 
apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E. C., England. 











The enthusiasm for 
France inspired | by 
Lafayette is re-inspired 
by Perrier. 


fterrie 


RENCH NATURA} 


SPARKLING 


TABLE 
WATER 


OME of Nature’s triumphs, such as a sun- For ahigh-class High- 
; ball—say PERRIER. 
set, you cannot transport, but Perrier, one 
of her supreme delicacies, is so bottled that 
wherever opened it is as fresh and brilliant and 
bubbling as when it gushes from the glorious 
Perrier spring in Sunny France. 


A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of lemon 
in the early morning is invaluable in gout and 
uric acid troubles. 


Obtainable at all high-class Hotels, Restaurants, 
and Grocers. 











Bubbling with its 
own carbonic gas. 


Perrier, LTp. 515 Longacre Bldg. 
Cor. Broadway & 42d St., New York. 


























Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from book- 
sellers in all the principal cities in the world. The foreign trade supplied from 
Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 

No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope. Lure does not hold itself responsible for the loss or non-return of unse 
licited contributions. 





Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 











HINT TO BALL TEAMS 


WHEN YOU LOSE A GAME DON’T ADD TO YOUR TROUBLES BY 
KICKING THE MASCOT 
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The Unseen Bond 


(Continued from page 588) 


throughout the Union. It is published 
in New York, but circulates through- 
out the American Continent. We have 
nothing in Britain to correspond to 
Lire. It is like a mixture of Punch, of 
a serious weekly journal, and of some 
other illustrated paper which indulges in 
more levity than we should find in Punch. 
During the war the editorial articles in 
Lire have been written with deep and 
strong feeling, and they have reached the 
zenith of their sympathy with the Allies 
in the article in the “ John Bull Number.” 
When the articles were full of uncon- 
ventional turns of phrase, we liked them 
the better and thought them the more 
powerful. Sincere feeling in undress is 
always a compelling thing, as Lowell well 
knew when the passions of his soul 
surged out in dialect. We know that 
many of these articles were written by 
Mr. Edward S. Martin, as they have since 
been reprinted in a volume reviewed in 
the Spectator of February 27th, 1915. 
Whether or not the latest article was 
written by him we do not know, but it is 
characteristic, and if (being judges in our 
own cause) we may venture to say so, 
worthy of him. The article says that a 
complaint has been made against Presi- 
dent Wilson that he is “ practically an 
Englishman ’—that is to say, he speaks 
English, thinks in English, and is of Brit- 
ish descent. “ Fifty or sixty millions of 
the present inhabitants of this country,” 
says the writer, “are open to the same 
objection.” The writer admits that it is 
a hundred and fifty years since it was 
openly popular in America to be “ prac- 
tically English.” A trouble that happened 
when America “set up housekeeping "— 
a pleasant litotes for the Revolutionary 
War—made it necessary for the Amer- 
icans of the day to emphasize the fact 
that they were not Englishmen. In the 
middle of the last century, again, the 
great Irish immigration sharpened the 
point of American dislike and mistrust 
of England. There were many other rea- 
sons and incidents which prevented 
Americans from being “too great ad- 
mirers or lovers of their blood brethren.” 
But—here comes the confession—* nature 
is not to be balked by mere politics.” 


It is impossible to read these words 
without a thrill of gratitude and pride in 
the sense of union. We know that it is 
real. “ Propaganda” may go hang so 
long as the unseen bond is there. Kin- 
ship counts for something, indeed for 
infinitely much, after all. It may slumber 
when profound peace makes cousinly jars 
seem not too dangerous. But it means 
deep down a common way of looking at 
life. So now! We find ourselves in 
circumstances as those when the 
American naval officer rushed to the 
rescue of British seamen in a Chinese 
war, although his country was not at war 
with China, or when Sir Edward Seymour 
threatened to interpose his ships between 
Admiral Dewey’s fleet in Manila Bay and 


(Continued on page 593) 
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Protect Your New Car 


About 900,000 cars will be bought this year. 
Thousands of those new cars will age through 
lack of proper attention. Between the new car 
and the prematurely old car there are three main 
differences : 





1. Silent motor 1. Noisy motor 
2. Full power ‘ 2. Weakened power 
3. Infrequent repairs 3. Frequent repairs 


Let us look at the symptoms of premature old 
age: 
(1) In anew motor, only one thing brings on noise. 


That is abuse. Too often noise is the motor’s com- 
plaint against improper lubrication. 


(2) The most serious causes of permanently weak- 
ened power are scored cylinders, worn bearings and 
piston rings. These troubles are brought on by incor- 
rect lubrication. 


(3) During the first year, engine repairs usually are 
infrequent—even with incorrect oil. But with incorrect 
lubrication the second year brings the reckoning. The 
metal worn out by friction is gone forever. The results 
of wear now show up plainly. The worn motor never 
“comes back.” 


An investigation among New York repair shops 
showed that over 50% of all motor troubles brought to 
them are caused by incorrect lubrication. 


The one main factor in keeping your new car new is 
correct lubrication. 


You selected a car that suits you. Now select the oil 
that suits your car. You will find the correct grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils for your car specified in the Chart 
of Recommendations, at the right. 


For several years this Chart, which represents our 
professional advice, has been a standard guide to cor- 
rect automobile lubrication. If your car is not listed in 
this partial Chart, a copy of our Complete Lubricating 
Chart will be sent you on request. 


OAREONe 





Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to 
purchase in original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the 
container. For information, kindly address any inquiry to our 
nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 
lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Domestic Branches: 
Detroit New York Indianapolis 
Boston C ome a Minneapolis 
Kansas City Philadelphia Pittsburgh 











els of both pleasure and commercial 
vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
MODEL OF 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
; 
REVEL SLEEVE ET El 
CARS ais ElelSlelzleis 
SIEISIE AF alel ale 
| hts bet EI Cah 
Abbott Detroit...... ArejArc JAre.|ArcjArcjAre] A |Arc] A |Are, 
“ * cyl] A A|A|....)... . 
| Apperson........- Are JAre JArejAreJAre jAre JAre|Arc JArc Are. 
“ Boy)... Al | ; 
Auburn (4 cyl)....-..] A |Are] A [Are] AJ ALATATALA 
ae Are |Arc / 
= A |Arc] A /Arc] A [Are 
A ALAJAIA 
Are |Are : 
A |Arc ; 
A Arc] A |Arc] A |Are. 
|... Jvc jAre — Arc Arc. 
Case..., A Arc] A |Arc] A JArc] A |Are. 
Chalmers ec} A | A JArcJArcJAre |Arc 
* (Model 6-40)] A |Ar . | ; 
* — (Model 6-30) A | / a x } 
Chandler Six .., Are. Are JAre.|AreJAre|Arc | } 
Chase (air) B|B)B/)B/B/B/)B/) b/B|B 
“(wa Arc.|AreJArejArc JAreJArc } | 
Chevrolet Are.|ArcJAre Arc] A jArc] A | A | 
Cole are Arc.|Are JAre.|ArcJArejArcJAre.|Are [Arc Are 
* (8 cyl AJA]A|4 | | 
Cunningham ........-]....J....JAreJArcjArc/Are] A] ATA | 
Delaunay-Belleville. . B/A|B/A/]B/A|B/A 
Detroiter....... »«»-JAre.|Arc] A |Arc] A} AJA [Arc] A |Are 
= @e....0 | Are.Are | | 
Dodge seoseed A [Are] E | f } ~ 
Empire .« fArejAreJArc\ArcJArejArc] A |Are. 
Federal Arc.JArc JAre.'Arc JArc.|Arc |Arc. Are [Are |Arc, 
Fiat B/A|B/A|BIA/|B/AIAIA 
Ford E/EJEJE/E/E/E/E/E/E 
Franklin A]A]AJA]A]A]A [Arc] A JAre, 
SUE, .cketvvicetes A JArcJArc.|Are JArc.Arc | tei 
Haynes. . . . A jArc} A jArc] A jArc] A |Arc] A |Are 
* (42 cyl) A | ; | ee 
Hudson... . ewe fAreJArcJAre/ArcJArc/Arc] A lArc} A |Are, 
Super Six.. Al { | nb 
Hupmobile....... see A [Arc] A [Arc] A Arc] A [Arc JAre|Are 
1. H.C. (air) | B/A]B/A/B/A}]..] 
(water, 2eyele AJ AJ A)ATA/ATA)A | 
“ — (water,gcycle)} A Ar | | | 
Jackson » «+ 4Are/AreJArc/ArcfArc/Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc 
“ — (@ cyl) A|A | | 
Jeffery. . ..... A |Arc] A |Arc] A] A 
“” (Chesterfield).| A JArc] A JArc] ..| | 
‘om'l........ | A |Are] A |Arc fAre.|Are }Are|AreJAre |Are 
Kelly Springfield A} ATAJAT AA [Are /Arc}Are Are, 
King .. ... AlArc] AJ}AJA|E]A|E 
“" @cyl A | A JArc/Are | | 
“ Com'l Are.!AreJAre |Are JAre.|Arc ! 
Kissel Kar A \Are} A \Arc] A |Are] A jArc] A \A 
“  * Com't A JArc] A Are] A JArc}Are|Arc Arc \Ar 
“ (Model 48) A} A]A/ATA/A | 
Knox B/A]B/A|B|/A/]B/AI/ BIA 
“(Model 35 L;ATAIA | 
Locomobile. . . BE} E]E | EB] EB [Arc Arc}Arc/Arc 
Lozier A Are] A lArc} A [Are [Arc |ArcfAre.|Are 
Marion......... A \Are |Are./ArcjAre'Are} A |Arc} A |Arc 
Marmon A} AJA Arc] A \Arc] A jArc] A JAre 
Maxwell... Are Are |Are.|Are JAre.|Are |Arc |AreJAre|Arc 
Mercer..... A IAr AJA A Ar A jArc 
“(22-70 | Arc Ar * | 
We (2a72 A|A | | | 
Mitchell... a 'Arc] A jArc} A |Arc] A |Arc} A |Are 
$ (8 cy ALA ' | ! ! 
Moline \. { | A |Are] A |Arc 
~ night A;SATAIAILAIA | 
Moon (4 cyl)... | Are Are] A |AreJArc.|AreJArc.|Are 
* cyl) Arc.|Arc JArc {Are fAre|Ar | 
National... A Arce] A JArce] AJ} ATASATASA 
“ — (a2cyl) AIA... | | 
Oakland... Arc JArcJAgc Are JArcjAr A jArc] A /Arc 
“(8 cyl) A/A}....| | | 
Oldsmobile Arc|AredAge|Arc JArc|ArcJAre'Are] A |Arc 
e 8 cyl) | A eve | se 
Overland. . Arc |AreJAre.|Arc JAre |Arc JArc/AreJArc.|Are 
Packard | A /Arc] A /ArcJArc)ArcJArc./Are, 
“(42 cyl) A|A | lowes 
Com'l... AI|AJAIA | 
| Paige ; 6 hag larclA|ALA|E/A!|&| 
"(6-46 Arc.!Arc {Arc JAr : 
"(6-36 & 38 A jArc| A JA 
Pathfinder Arc Arc JArc.Arc}Are Arc] A |A 
. Ai Al...] 
Peerle: Are Are {Are.Arc fAre |Arc fArc. Arc JArc.|Are. 
“(Be ALA | 
Pierce Arrow A | A JArc/Arc {Are /AreJAre Arc] A 
‘ Com’l.. JAre Are [Arc |Arc |Arc.|Arc |ArcjArc Arc |Ar 
Premie A \Arc] A jArc] A |Arc] A |Arc] A |Ar 
Regal Arc ArcJAre.|Arc JArc. Arc |Are. Arc [Arc 
¢ 8« A A JArcJAr 
Renault A Arc] A [Arc] A [Arc] A |Arc] A Arc 
Reo A Arc] A \Arc] A /Arc] A |Arc].A |Arc, 
Richmond Are Arc] A jArc| A |Are |Arc!A Das 
Saxon E/E/E\E]EjE | tee 
Selden Arc. Afc |Are Are |Are.Arc JAre j|AreJAreJAre, 
Simplex... td A | A [Arc !Arc JArc.'Arc}Are.AreJAre |Are, 
Stearns Knight BIAIB/A|B\/A]}A/AJA/A 
“  *  @cyl] BY Al... ies 
Stevens Duryea Are. Arc JAre.'Are JAre /Arc}Are Ar 
Studebaker A /ArcJAreJArc] A |Arc} A |Arc}Arc. Ar 
Stutz... A|A]A|AJA]A JAre.Arc]Are/Arc 
Velie (4 cyl) Lp. d... LA JAre] A lArc] A [Arc] A Ar 
“ (cyl) Arc Arc JAre.|Are |Arc. Ar 
White...... Arc. Are JArc.|Are }Arc|Arc }Arc| Arc |Arc.| Arc 
Willys Kaight..... B/A|B\A|A/A ; 
Winton. ........... ArcjArc JArcjArcJAre \ArcJArc.Arc Arc \Are 


CorrectAutomobile Lubrication 
Explanation: — The four grades of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils, for gasoline motor lubri- 
cation, purified to remove 


are: 


free 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 


carbon, 


Gargoyle Mobiioil “B” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite 
the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils that should be used. 
ple, “‘A” means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A.” 
**Arc” means Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic,” 
etc. The recommendations cover all mod- 


For exam- 















































Fer Electric Vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil 


“A’’ for motor and enclosed chains. 


For 


open chains and differentials use Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “‘C.” 
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“ One wife too many!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wederly, as she glanced at the headlines 
of her husband’s paper. “I suppose that 
is an account of the doings of some biga- 


mist? ” 


* Not necessarily, my dear,” replied her 
husband, without daring to look up. 


BACAKDI Makes The Perfec 
Cocktail, Rickey or Highball. Try “it! 


Heap oF Business: What position do 
you desire in our establishment, sir? 
CoLLEGE GRADUATE: Oh, something like 


confidential 


Heap oF Business: Good! You may 
have both jobs. I will make you an 
office boy.—Dallas News. 


A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using Abbott’s 
Bitters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. instamps. C. W. 
Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 





Courageous 


—Buffalo Courier. 






















adviser or general manager. 

















































Caster means 
Flowers 


The time of lilies, of budding Spring—Easter 
—redolent of beauty. 

Fresh flowers, not 24 hours old, just cut, odorous and fragrant, can 
be sent to any part of the United States, as easily as to any part of 
your own city. 

A number of florists banded together interchange orders at local 

ices, satisfaction guaranteed. Look for the NATION AL 
LORIST sign on the window. 

Have you a friend, relative way off, to whom a flower 
message would express your fairest wishes? Send re- 
mittance, stating flowers desired or leave selection to us. 
Booklet and estimates free. 

















A Long Chance 


DeEparTING Diner: I’d like to give you 
a tip, waiter, but I find I have only my 
taxi fare left. 

WalITER: They do say, sir, that an 
after-dinner walk is very good for the 
‘ealth, sir—Boston Transcript. 





“ Wuat do you charge for your rooms? ” 

“ Five dollars up.” 

“ But I’m a student— ” 

“ Then it’s five dollars down.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


St. Paul Building 





NATIONAL FEA, CORPSE ATION 


New York 














The Cane ye 
as a Weapon 
By A. C Cunningham, U. S. N.| . 

















Is 

A simple and practical manual for men and “ 
women adapted to a cane, umbrella, parasol, or Lu 
swagger stick. Illustrated, and with a full set aa 
of practical exercises for the right, left, and lilke 
both hands. =~ 
Price, 50 cents. For sale by mat 

The Army and Navy Register no 

P. O. Box 1521 Washington, D.C. 7 








Here in America most successful 
men appraise things sanely and 
conduct their affairs moderately. 


And it is among these men who 
practice the virtue of moderation 
that we find our best market for 
a wonderfully mild and mellow 


Whiskey — Wilson— Real Wilson— 
That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 13 E. 31st St., N.Y. That's All! 

















*Can’T you give me a position in your 
bank, Mr. Jiggs?” 

“T don’t know but what you might 
qualify as teller, Miss Gossip,” retorted 
the brute.—Buffalo Express. 











“ FOLLOWING HER WON’T” 





The Unseen Bond 


(Continued from page 591) 


the ships of the interfering German ad- 
miral. We do not assert that we are 
model cousins. We _ simply respond 
heartily to the assertion that we are 
cousins. When we find the relationship 
acknowledged in adversity (of all times), 
there can be no doubt that it is a real 
and valuable tie. As says an Arab prov- 
erb, “I and my cousin quarrel; but it is 
I and my cousin against the world.” 


There is much else in the “ John Bull 
Number ” of Lire that we should like to 
quote. We can give only a few extracts. 








And our American sympathizers evi- 
dently do not believe for a monient that 


we are going to fail in this war. They 
know that we ‘shall worry through, or Well Heel 
even bungle through. Possibly they have 


at last fathomed the depths of our na- 



































tional habit, or vice, of self-depreciation. There is just as much ease for your 
In a dialogue called “ Fear and Faith,” feet upon the street as there i 18 when 
and supposed to take place in England, a h 
servant, John, explains to Sarah, the you are resting at home. 
cook, that his master’s despondency about 
the war must be due to indigestion, as There's a light step, comfort and 
there is no other traceable reason for it: safety ar on 
omar “Joun (indignantly): Master’s gone 
an’ et more o’ that curried mutton at ’is 
club; ’e’s\goin’ on somethink awful abaht 7 
old Hengland bein’ done up. 
on “Saran (contemptuously): Old Heng- . 
rssenaeansien land bein’ done up? Not likely! 
| N. “Joun (with enthusiasm): That’s wot CUSHION 
iin I sez: Not likely! 
on ‘ “SaRaAH_ (impressively): Done up! RUBBER HEELS 
isol, or «has Ee _— 
+ yh Lumme; ’e’ll be avin the Bank smashed The Foster Friction Plug won't let 
_ next. If old Kitchener ’eard ’im grousin li 
P like that, ’e’d give ’im wot for. you. sip. 
seis ” “Joun (admiringly): That ’e would, And there are no holes to track and 
mate; an’ ’e’d say, ‘’Ere! Don’t you eat d di 
or no more o’ that curry.’ ” = ™ 
n, D.C. To talk of thanks to the gallant and Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels wear 
Seppe generous band of poets and prose writers \3 aster PAU . 
———— ; ; \; Upty longer—they are more economical. 
who have put their hearts, in tears, > Le 0 
laughter, and sound sense, in the “ John y They cost no more than the ordinary kind 
pur oi tetera —and are easy to find. Att all dealers— 
- Then you need the Foster 50 cents attached—Black or Tan. Insist 
oa gives ‘that extra support that they are Cat’s Paw. Get well heeled 
where needed. Especially today. 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
walkersandailwheweon FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
eir teeta ea ea. é CUSHION HEEL 
sachet our desler a 105 Federal Street, - - Boston, Mass. ° ep RUBBE . 
ceipt of 50c. and outline of Originators and Patentees of the Foster ps RCo 
your heel. Friction Plug, which prevents slipping. " 





















Bull Number ” would be a gross and vul- o 
gar error. Yet may not an Englishman 


who has been deeply moved by LiFe’s | 


new number, and read it with a very big Absolutely Removes 





by bottle in the 
hand is worth 
two on the shelf 

















_ lump indeed in his throat, be allowed to ; ; 
Os if its — send them a message which they will Indigestion. One package 
value much more than thanks? Let them proves it. 25c at all druggists. 
remember that Byron’s words express the - si 
nation’s true mood to-day: FOR MEN OF BRAINS 
Whis sky “ Here’s a sigh to those who love me, | 1G 
a 4“ And a smile to those who hate; IGARS 
The i OPp- NOTCH: Scotch And whatever sky’s above me, | 

RE NCR Here’s a heart for every fate.” “MADE AT KEY WwESsT.— 
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No.1203 S 
The Polka-dot 


An agreeable change from 
stripes; and in the best of good 
taste as made in the 


Shirt 


Blue, lavender or green polka-dot, on 


corded white madras. Laundered cuffs. 
Price $1.50. At Emery dealers. 

Emery Nek-ban-tab opens the button 
pocket, at back of neckband, and lets you 
slip your collar button right in. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write to 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 











An Application 


IS Excellency Woodrow Wilson. 

Dear Sir: Noticing there is some 
difficulty in arriving at a conclusion 
about our national defences, I respect- 
fully request that you appoint me as 
chief of staff both of the army and 
navy. I shall be glad to lay out a pro- 
gram which will make things worse, if 
possible, than they are now. That I 
am fully fitted for this post you will 
see from the following list of my quali- 
fications. 


First: I was born south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 


Second: I am in absolute ignorance 
of everything military. 

Third: 

Please let me know as soon as pos- 
sible, as several political parties are 
after me. 

Patriotically yours, 
CHESTERTON Topp, 


I hate facts. 


work. 


One Month of Pure Housework 


ETTLING the servant problem is not so difficult as is thought. 
set aside in which every woman in this country will be forced to do her own house- 


Please, Miss Anne Morgan, do something about it. 


Let a month be 


If our men are to give up their time to prepare against invasion, why should not our 
women do their share? A month’s service in the domestic field would do the pampered 
women of this country more good than anything else. They would learn the blessings 
of work. All the bad cooks in the country—and there are quite a number—would be 
brought to their senses if they had to remain out of work for a solid month. 
a great reform. 


Here is 




































Don’t Be a Social Back Number— 


If you are out of step with the whirling progress of our 
time; if you are removed from its magnetic influences; 
if, despite your youth, you are becoming an old fogey, 
or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an old bore; if 
your joie de vivre is dying at the roots—then you must 
read Vanity Fair, and presto! you will be nimble-witted 
and agile-minded again—the joy of the picnic—the life 
of the grill-room—sunshine in the home. 


Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you to 
ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 
Don't settle down comfortably in the ooze. The world is moving, 
moving on all eight cylinders—some folks are even moving on 
twelve—and you might Fang as well move oo with them, 
Don't stall yourself on life’s highroad and be satisfied to take 
everybody else’s dust. Hop up and take a little joy ride on 
the red and yellow band-wagon—Vanity Fair's band-wagon. 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 





If you want to be in the social 
and artistic swim, tear off the 
coupon in the lower left hand 
corner of this page—and mail it 





THE STAGE: First-night and behind- 
the-scenes views of the newest plays— 
with portraits. 
THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stories 
and portraits of the new singers, com- 
posers, conductors and whatever is new 
about the old ones. 
THE ARTS: Illustrated news and criti- 
,cisms of pictures, architecture, books, 
sculpture, 
HUMOR: The most original and amus- 
ingworksofouryoungwritersandartists. 
PEOPLE:Strik d 1 i 
of celebrities who help make New York 
a brilliant, fascinating merry-go-round. 
SPORTS: An illustrated panorama of 
If, tennis, football, racing, polo anda 
Sozen othes outdoor and indoor sports, 





ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By intel- 
y stimulatingessayists andcritics. 


PARIS AND LONDON: The latest di- 
verting newsfrom the Europeancapitals, 


DANCING: Outdoor dances, indoor 
dances, d icdances. 





FASHIONS: From Paris, London and 
New York for all discriminating men 
and women, 


DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs 
of the best-bred dogs and the best-built 
motors, with descriptions and timely 
discussion of them, 

SHOPPING: Anindextothebestshops, 
pac they sell, and a shopping offer that 





Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 


You think nothing,in your poor deluded way—of paying $2.00 
for a theatre ticket, or for a new book, but for only $1.00 you can 
secure six months of Vanity Fair, and with it more entertain- 








The most successful of all the new magazines 





your brain 
oop th Jat ter mn 
etx mon 0 

and mail the little coupon bes 





We Promise You, Soless! 
that Vanity Fair is * 
just one more magazine 
even a new magazine oa 
old kind—but an AL 
GETHER NEW KIND® 
MAGAZINE. It's an& 
tertaining Magazine * 
Moderns. : 
We are not going to pritt 
any pretty girls’ heads ® 


° ment than you can derive from dozens of sex plays or a shelf 
8 6%. 0%, %, %, full of problem novels. = pa the agen 
a Bo, %, Op, & % sex discussions. We shill 
| ‘9 8% %% ne publish no dreary 
| Sc 2 @ *® stories. No diariesoftravt. 
; Uo ag, &, s No hack articles on pit 
ous b Me Sq, Stop where you are! paredness No gloom 
%, es ety % a Tear off that coupon! problem stories. No st 
| % oD $ as cles on tariff, or irrigatiss 
%e ieee Ta Ny oF railroad Fates, o ft 
.e @ 0, & *p"% d, or any other statis 
® \ “ roy Soy, ty, % cal subject. 
"Sy wos “ae 4 % % Condé Nast Publisher 
* 8% 0," Pa Frank Crowninshiel 
“ 0.%e ° <s % Editor 
e , ee 8 
"2 ° “a o%q% % 25 Cents a 





* SONS a 
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BMWS HE particular man 
aia finds that even his 
own special cigar- 
ettes taste better taken 
from a Havone Cigarette Case. 

The Havone Case keeps the cigar- 
ettes in perfect condition—each in its 
own compartment. The cigarettes 
are not crushed or mussed over. 
Each stands on end, clean and in- 
viting. A pleasure to one’s self and 
a compliment to one’s friends. 
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The Havone is compact and beautifully 
made. It is as easily filled as the ordi- 
nary cigarette case. 


Havone Cigarette Cases are made in 
Sterling Silver-plate, Solid Sterling, 10K 
Gold and 14K Gold—Prices, $3.50 up. 


If your dealer hasn’t stocked up on the 
HAVONE, send us $3.50 and we will send 
you one direct—either plain finished, or 
with monogram spot, or one of the all- 
over patterns. At any rate, send us your 
name on a postcard for one of our hand- 
some catalogues. 


HAVONE CORPORATION, Dept. C, 21-23 Maiden Lane, New York 
































If your son or daughter shows 
artistic talent there are a number 
of Art Schools here in America 
fully equipped and underthedirec- 
tion of most competent teachers. 


The announcements of the best schools can 
be found in Scribner's Magazine every month. 
If detailed information is desired, address 





School and College 


ce ent 
Scribner Building, Fifth Avenue 
Room718 - - Netw York 


Scribners Magazine 












WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES 


and pay straight weekly salary of $18.00 to man or woman with 


tole education and good references. No canvassing. 
age Old-established firm. 
+ M. NICHOLS, Pepper Building, 


Staple 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Who Killed Cock Demos? 


“T * SAID the Pacifist, “I did it with 

9 my little love talk; I persuaded 
everybody that if any enemy came, he 
was to be patted on the back and of- 
fered the freedom of the land—I 
killed Cock Demos.” 

“T.” said the Defender, “I killed 
him with my graft. I stood in with 
the ammunition men, and created a 
false sentiment in favor of war, and 
we over-reached ourselves—that’s the 
way it happened. It was I—I who 
killed Cock Demos.” 

“*Twas I,” said the Peepul, “ with 
my movies and baseball and trying to 
make a living, I’m the guilty party. I 
thought Demos could get along without 
me very well, and so I let him alone 
to work out his own salvation—I’m 
the one—I’ll take all the blame.” 

And then everybody sobbed aloud 
at the bier of Demos, and the bell 
tolled and the rest of the mourners 
shook their heads and whispered : 

“Tt was the Peepul after all.” 


ALKERS rush in where thinkers 
fear to tread. 



















The Ferryman: HERE! NO LAUGHING 


ALLOWED ! 


The Ferried: ua! ua! iT JUST oc- 


CURRED TO ME THAT I SHAN’T BE BOTHERED 
ANY MORE WITH LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS! 


There is a certain 
quality possessed 
by some men 
which we call vi- 
tality. 


It is being greatly 
alive—living each 
minute in full and 
keen conscious- 
ness—using the 
senses constantly 
and to full capacity. 


Men of vitality, living 
as they do more fully 
than others, exercise 
their acute faculties in 
choosing the accessor- 
ies of their daily lives 
and the means for their 
pleasure and comfort. 


It is among such men 
as this that Rameses, 
“The Aristocrat of Cig- 
arettes,” finds its great- 
est and most constant 
demand. 


Your vitality will re- 
spond instantly to its 
distinctive fragrance. 


And nobody ever 
changes from Rameses. 















































43rd and 44th Streets and Madison Avenue 


The center of social life at 


TEA TIME 


Ideally convenient for 
suburban dwellers 


Where the War-Shoe Pinches 


HE growing scarcity of French ver- 

mouth, German cologne and English 
hothouse grapes is noticed with increas- 
ing concern in fastidious circles. Caviare 
keeps up well, and is still a good color, 
in spite of the dearth of dyes. Clothes 
and objects of art still come across, ‘and 
the supplies of Egyptian tobacco seem 
not to have run out yet. Bermuda pota- 
toes seem to come about as usual and un- 
opened by the censor. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famous 

RUBBER 
For Men and Women 

Cover the entire body or any part. The 
safe and quick way to reduce by perspira- 
tion. Endorsed by leading physicians 
Frown Eradicator - - - $2.00 
Chin Reducer -_- - - - 2.00 


juce x 
Abdominal Reducer - - 6.00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, 
etc., for the purpose of reducing the fiesh 
anywhere desired. Invaluable to those 
suffering from rheumatism. 
Write at once tor further particulars. 


Bust Reducer, Price $5.00 DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 
I and Patentee 





TREDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments a few hours a day while 
walking-or exercising and your superfluous Flesh will posi- 
tively disappear. 








Made from Dr. Walter’s famous "fth, 
reducing rubber with coutil back 35s Botte Avenee New, York 




















Public Opinion 

wwe OPINION is one great big 

opinion made up of many little 
Private Opinions. It is a splendid 
thing to talk about because it is rare 
that anybody knows what the Public 
Opinion on a given topic is. Indeed, 
unless the subject is very simple and 
well understood, such as the sum of 
two and two, the ability of fire to burn 
and of food to nourish, it is impossible 
to discover the real Public Opinion be- 
cause, by the time such a compilation 
is made in a country as big as ours, 
so many Private Opinions will have 
changed as to make the compilation 
valueless. 

It is much easier to guess at Public 
Opinion, and, as infinite varieties of 
guesses are always possible, the poor 
Public is always being accused of hold- 
ing opinions of which it is entirely 
guiltless. Accordingly, the safest plan 
for a wayfarer to follow is to look 
with profound suspicion upon every- 
thing that masquerades as Public Opin- 
ion and, in case of doubt between two 
or more such masqueraders, to choose 
the one that best forwards his own 
personal interests. 





“DON'T SHOUT” 






Geet, Giscenm deine 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 770, Perry Bldg., Phila. 





“I can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHONE.” it is invisible, weight- 





less, Pp io 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can be 
used by anyone, young or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write For Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of users 
all over the country. It describes 
causes of deafness; tells how and 
why the MORLEY PHONB 








































































President Wilson’s Message 


on Advertising 












Contained in the following 
letter to the President of 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World 
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Drawn by 
The Ethridge Co., Chicago 
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Mound City Engraving Co. %&. Loule 








Introducing the series of copy to Advertise Advertising. by the 
Associaced Advertising Clubs of the World (Headquarters, 
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The Lincoln of Our Literature 


Like Abraham Lincoln, Mark Twain, in 
his youth, had to endure many hardships 
and to make the most of very limited o 
portunities. Like Lincoln, too, he thou Re 
out his own philosophy of life. He studied 
the great book of human nature in the 
school of experience, and his views were 
always colored by a quaint, homely, 
rugged humor that could, at will, be 
turned into a weapon of deadly effective- 
ness for rebuking hypocrisy, falsehood, or 
insincerity. As Lincoln stood for the 
highest American ideals in statesmanship 
and national policy, so Mark Twain re 
resents what is truest and most eypically 
American in our literature. 


Special Offer of MARK TWAIN 


We are now offering on exceptionally 
favorable terms the collected writings of 
Mark Twatn—all the great books of 
travel, the immortal boy-tales, the his- 
torical writings, the novels, sketches, es- 
says, and short stories that have given 
Mark Twain his place as America’s fore- 
most and best-loved writer. 

Every word and picture that was in the most 
expensive sets of the former edition, costing 
from $50 to $100, is in this low-priced 


Author’s National Edition 


Send for the books at our expense for ten 
days’ examination. Of the quality of the 
books, the mechanical features of the edi- 
tion—you are the judge. You will not 
have such a favorable opportunity of ob- 
taining Mark Twatn’s Works after this 
offer is withdrawn, so use the coupon now 


and secure Your Mark Twain NOW! 


Harper's Magazine will also be sent for 
one year if you keep the books. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Send me, prepaid, Mark Twain’s Works, 
twenty-five volumes, cloth, and enter my name 
for one year to Harper’s Magazine. I may re- 
tain the set for ten days, and at the expiration 
of that time, if I do not care for the books, I will 
return them at your expense, and you will can- 
cel the subscription to the Magazine. If I 
keep the books, I will remit $2.00 a month until 
the full price of the books, and the Magazine 
$25.00, has been paid. Life 3 


Signature 











Why Not? 


F a female duke is a duchess, 
Would a female spook be a 
spuchess ? 
And if a male goose is a gander, 
Then would a male moose be a 
mander? 


lf water you freeze is frozen, 

Is the maiden you squeeze, then, 
squozen? 

If a thing you break is broken, 

Would a thing that you take be token? 


If the plural of child is children, 
Would the plural of wild be wildren? 
lf a number of cows are cattle, 
Would a number of bows be battle? 


If a man who makes plays is a play- 
wright, 

Would a man who makes hay be a 
haywright? 

If a person who fails is a failure, 

Would a person who quails be a 
quailure? 


If the apple you bite is bitten, 

Would the battle you fight be fitten? 
And if a young cat is a kitten, 

Then would a young rat be a ritten? 


If a person who spends is a spend- 
thrift, 

Would a person who lends be a lend- 
thrift? 

lf drinking too much makes a drunk- 
ard, 

Would thinking too much make a 
thunkard? 


But why pile on the confusion? 
Still, I’d like to ask in conclusion: 
If a chap from New York’s a New 
Yorker, 
Would a fellow from Cork be a 
Corker ? 
Walter G. Doty. 





PORTRAIT OF A PERSON WHO HAS BEEN 
TOLD THAT A PATIENT ALWAYS PROPOSES 
TO HIS NURSE WHEN HE IS GETTING WELL. 
























CREME 


YVETTE 


( Pronounced E-vet ) 









“For Smart Desserts” 


You may have as simple or elab- 
orate a dessert as you desire, with 
Creme Y vette to aid you—all are dis- 
tinctly original, and violet in taste and 
colour. Have the tempting desserts 
of the exclusive hotels in your home! 


Try this one by Mr. Jos. Bougue 
of the McAlpin. 


COUPE YVETTE 


Pears and apples cut in round ball shape, 
poached in syrup, Creme Yvette 
flour, frozen biscuit perfumed 
with Creme Yvette, and one 
candy violet on the top. 

















































Creme Y vette is sold by fancy 
grocers and wine dealers at 80c 
and $1.50 per bottle. Book 
of signed recipes by well-known 
Chefs sent free. Write today. 


SHEFFIELD COMPANY 
7th Ave. at 14th St., New York 





































Have One 
Now 








| For Home Comfort or Outdoor Relief 
i 

















Just Published 


An authoritative new book by Robert 





Wiles, on Cuban cane sugar and its de- 
velopment as an industry. It shows the 
astounding possibilities being opened on 
a large scale by American capital. 

Cuban sugar is one of the world’s largest 
single enterprises. More American capital 
is being invested in Cuban sugar than in 
any other foreign enterprise. 


Every investor should have a copy. 


At all Booksellers, 75 cents net, or sent on 
approval by us to any address and the price can be 
sent after the book is examined. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 


New York Indianapo 
185 Madison Avenue University Square 














Books Received 


All That’s Kentucky, by Josiah H. 
Combs. (John P. Morton Co., Louisville, 
Ky. $1.50.) 

Today and Tomorrow, by Charles Han- 
son Towne. (Geo. H. Doran Co. $1.25.) 

The Beloved Traitor, by Frank L. 
Pockard. (Geo. H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

The Heart of Thunder Mountain, by 
Edfrid A. Bingham. (Little, Brown & 


Co. $1.35.) 
Confessions of Two Brothers, John 
Cowper Powys and Llewellyn Powys. 


(The Manas Press, Rochester, N. Y.) 
and Other Poets,” by Louis Un- 
termeyer. (Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
Samaritan Mary, by Sumner Locke. 
(Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.) 
Japan and America, by Carl 
(Robert McBride & Co. $1.50.) 
Ways to Lasting Peace, by David Starr 
Jordan. (Bobbs-Merril Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. $1.00.) 
The Passionate Elopement, by Comp- 
ton Mackenzie. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


$1.35.) 





Crow. 











Instant Bunion Reltef 
Prove /t At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me prove 
it to you as I have done for 57,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send you a treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t care how many_so-called 
cures, or shields, or pads you ever tried without 
success—I don’t care how disgusted you are with 
them all—you have not tried my remedy and I 
have such absolute confidence in it that Iam go- 
ing to send you a treatment absolutely 
FREE. 1t is a wonderful yet simple home remedy 
which relieves you almost, yof the pain; it 
removes te cause of the anion end thes Gor ugly 
deformity disappears—ali while you 

ing tighter shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
3502 West 26th Street, Chicago, fl. 












Authorities Wanted . 


ANTED—City Authorities. Owing to the great increase in the number and in- 
tensity of labor disputes, we stand in urgent need of city authorities of a some- 
what higher grade than we have been able to get along with up to this time. 

Must have authorities with a sense of justice that will enable them occasionally to sym- 
pathize with the under dog, and an understanding of the fact that even striking workmen 
have rights which authorities are in duty bound to respect. Good pay and steady employ- 
ment for authorities of the right kind, as the wrong kind too often proves extremely 
expensive and inefficient by creating disorder in the very act of trying to suppress it. 
Apply at once, Anxious Citizenry, Anyfactorytown, Anystate. 
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It Took a Genius to Write This Love Story 


(CO) American Sunday Magazine 
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Morgan Robertson’s genius leaped beyond the con- 
ventional love story. In this idyll of young love he 
pictures man and woman in an amazing situation—in 
conditions as primitive as when Adam found Eve. 

The story—“ The Three Laws and the Golden Rule” 


human existence. The world’s first wooingwas likethis 

The new edition is a treasure trove to the lover of 
unusual, absorbing stories. It contains “ Sinful Peck,’ 
a novel of 70,000 words—Morgan Robertson's master 
creation. “Sinful Peck belongs in the same immortal 
—is found in the new Metropolitan-McClure edition of company with Long John Silver and Robinson Crusoe,” 
Morgan Robertson, It continues the narrative told in said Irvin Cobb. i 
“ PRIMORDIAL "—of the boy and girl shipwrecked In these stories you will meet Chinese pirates, © 
on a desert island, It shows how each life responded hypnotists, stowaways. The mystery of undersea life 
to the instincts of the race. The reader sees vividly will be unfolded to you. You will peer into the wonder 
unfolded in these two young lives the whole drama of realm of Personality. Here’s how you can get them: 











Making a Dream Come True 


A memory, a name, a lonely little woman, a dream and—a 


suvecoeenevnrenessemeanite ren enon 





trust; the heritage of Morgan Robertson, sailor, rolling stone, and 
writer, 

For though his imagination swept the seven seas and his stories 
laid bare the rudimentary impulses of men and women of all 
conditions, though his sheer untutored genius stamped his work 
with a deathless fame, grinding poverty was the life-long por- 
tion of Morgan Robertson and his devoted wife. 

His dream of dreams was the hope that some day he would 
receive sufficient recognition to lift the burden of penury from his 
wife's declining years. 

A year ago Metropolitan and McClure’s joined forces to 
make Morgan Robertson's dream come true. But it was not in 
the great scheme of things that he should feel the heart-life of 
appreciation. 

On March 24th, 1915, on the third day of the first vacation of his 
weary life, he died. 





His last look was at the ocean he loved; the last sound he heard 
was the beat of the surf upon the shore. 

The effort started by Metropolitan and McClure’s for Morgan 
Robertson’s benefit will be continued for Morgan Robertson 
widow; for she has no income other than the royalties she will 
receive from the sale of her husband's books. 

You can help. You can make these four handsomely 
bound volumes of Morgan Robertson's stories yours if you / 
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send us your subscription now for Metrdépoiitan and 
McClure s. We will pay for the books. We 
will pay the carriage charges on them. We 
will pay Mrs. Robertson a generous royalty 
if you will pay for the magazines less 
than what they would cost you at the 
news-stands, and you may pay for 
your subscription in easy monthly 
payments. 


I 3-30- 
METROPOLITAN 
7 432 Fourth Ave, W 


I enclose bege 





How You Can Get the 4 Books Free 


The 35 Morgan Robertson stories, embracing his best work, are in four handsome 4 _— 
cloth bound volumes—over 1,000 pages—over 300,000 words printed in new easy- 
to-read type—titles stamped in gold. You send only ten cents now with the 
coupon. After that, one dollar for four months to pay for the magazines, free. 
and that’s all! The books are yours FREE. If you wish to pay all at once, send 
only $3.75. If you prefer full leather binding, send $5.75. We recommend 


Pg Please send n 
Robertson's new 
7 4 volumes, and 
subscription to Me 
McClure’s  eact 
months. I promise to 
jollar a month for four* t 
the magazines. The books are min 








this edition to book lovers. Magazines may be sent to different ad- 


dresses. If you are at present a subscriber to either magazine, your 


subscription will be extended. 


Postage extra outside 
United States. 


Street 


of the 4 
i“ City and State....cccccccccccccccscccccccgoccoscqeceseres 








of’ full leather binding. 

















f *Change terms of payment to six months if you pre 
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When the minister held a special service to pray for rain, only one very To om er umbrella. 


We are like the rest of that congregation. 


expect it so soon. 





We knew the rain was coming, but we didn’t 


The extraordinary service which Kelly-Springfield Tires give made it inevitable that the demand 
would increase by leaps and bounds, but we thought we could increase facilities to keep pace 


with it. We couldn’t. 


Will you excuse us while we get our umbrella? 


Kelly -Spri 


Automobile ‘Tires - 


E regret that we underestimated 
the excellence of Kelly-Springfield 
Tires. 


We nearly doubled our output in 1915 and 
plan an equal increase in 1916. We thought 
this would keep pace with your demands. 


You see Kelly-Springfield Tires are different 
from other tires. That is why they yield extra- 
ordinary mileage. That is responsible for 
your big demand. 


They are hand-made tires and the miles are 
built into the m—painstakingly and carefully as 
a machine cannot build them. 


Were it merely a matter of buying new 
factories——or even building new 
factories—we could keep pace with 


you. But it is more than that. It fa , 


Ordinary work- @ | 


men will not do. GB 


is necessary to train the hands 
which make them. 


We have bought a factory. We 
are about to build another. We have 


been training workmen for a Icng 


Believe us, this is some shower. 


n¢gfield 


Hand Made 


time to be ready for the new factories. We 
are prepared for a big increase. And we will 
keep pace with future demands. 


But we must have time to catch up. 


Still it is not necessary that you should be 
disappointed when you need Kelly-Springfield 
Tires. 


If you will anticipate your needs and let us 
know ten days in advance, you can have the 
tires when you need them. 


The present demand for Kelly-Springfield 
Tires rests upon service rendered. We pledge 
you that they will continue to deserve 
your confidence. We will never sac- 
rifice quality to increase production. 


q Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
4 Factories in Akron and Wooster, Ohio 
8 Executive Offices: B’way and 57th St., New York 


Send 10 cents for the new game, “Going to Market” 





PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 
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The best friend of a hostess 1s the Victrola 


The hostess who has a Victrola never need worry about how the evening will * go.” 

Is there an awkward moment after the guests leave the dinner table? <A Victrola 
will “break the ice.’ 

Do the young people get tired of general conversation? <A Victrola will furnish the 
latest dance music and set their feet to sliding. 

Does someone mention a melody from the latest opera? Let us try it on the Victrola. 

Always there is the Victrola—the treasure house of entertainment in reserve— always 
ready to satisfy every musical longing. 

Is your home like this? It might be—so easily. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $10 to $400, and any Victor dealer in any cit) in the world 


will gladly demonstrate them to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., oe N. J., 4: S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


tepertant warning. Victor Reco hla nd satisfactorily rare nly with been 4 - — » ~y Tungs-tone Stylus 
on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled r reproducing points. 


Vict rola 







































































